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Ariinell. 


A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 


By tae AvuTHor oF ‘ MegALan, ‘JoHN HERRING,’ ETO. 


Cuapter V. 
INFECTION, 


TOUCH on Arminell’s shoulder made her turn with a start. 

She saw behind her an old woman who had approached 
along the ledge, unobserved, supporting herself by the strands of 
ivy in the same manner as herself. Arminell had been standing 
leaning against the rock, her eyes and attention occupied with Captain 
Saltren, and so had not noticed the stealthy progress of the woman. 

“See here, miss,” said the new arrival, “I have come to help 
you in the proper way. Lord love y’ what’s the good o’ calling to 
that half mazed man there? By the road you came, by that you 
must return. Here be ivy bands enough for both. Take half 
yourself and follow me, or if you’d rather goon before. Don’t look 
at your feet, look ahead.” 

“Who are you?” asked Arminell in surprise. 

“Won't you accept help till you know who she is that offers 
it?” asked the woman witha laugh. “ Do you object to lean on 
a stick till you know the name of the tree whence it was cut? I’m 
not ashamed of what I am called, I’m Patience Kite, that lives in 
the thatched cottage under the wood at the end of the quarry. I 
saw how you came to this place, and how you have thrown your 
book at the captain, because he looked every way but the right 
one when he was called. There’s perversity in all things, miss, 
as you'll discover when you're a bit older. Them as we call to 
come to us don’t look our way, and them as we ain’t thinking about 
offer us the helping hand.” 
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Arminell took the proffered ivy ropes, and began to retrace her 
steps along the face of the precipice, but was unable, whilst so 
doing, to resist the temptation to look and see if Captain Saltren 
had as yet observed her, but she saw that he was still diving his 
arms into the water after the sunken volume, and was unconscious 
that any one watched him. 

“Hold to my gown, it is coarse, but the better to stay you 
with,” said the woman. “Do not look round, keep fast with the 
right hand to the ivy, and clutch me with your left. What a 
comical bringing together of them whom God has put asunder 
that would be if you and I were to be found in death grappled 
together in the quarry pond.” 

Slowly, cautiously, Arminell followed her guide and finally 
reached the firm bank. 

“Now, then,” said Patience, “you can come and rest in my 
cottage. Itis hard by. I'll wipe a chairfor you. As you wanted 
to see the owl’s nest, perhaps you mayn’t object to visit the house 
of the white witch.” 

Arminell hesitated. She was inclined to return home, but felt 
that it would seem ungracious to decline the offer of the woman 
who had assisted her out of her difficulties. 

“Look yonder,” mocked Patience, pointing to the water, “the 
captain is at his prayers again. I wonder now what he took that 
book to be you throwed at him, and your voice to be that called 
him. He'll make a maze o’ queer fancies out of all, I reckon.” 

“ Does Mr. Saltren often come here?” 

“ When the shoe pinches.” 

“T do not understand you, Mrs. Kite.” 

“No, Pll be bound you do not. How can you understand the 
pinching and pain o’ others, when you’ve never felt pinch or pain 
yourself. Such as lie a-bed in swans’ down wonder what keeps them 
awake that couches on nettles.” 

“ But what has this to do with Captain Saltren and his prayers?” 

“ Everything,” answered the woman ; “ you don’t ask for apples 
when your lap is full. Those who suffer and are in need open 
their mouths. But whether aught comes to them for opening is 
another matter. The cuckoo in my clock called, and as none 
answered, he gave it up—so did I.” 

There was a savagery in the woman’s tone that startled 
Arminell, and withal a strangeness in her manner that attracted 
her curiosity. 

“T will go with you to the cottage for a moment,” she said. 

“This is the way,” answered Patience, leading through the 
brake of fern under the oaks. 
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Patience Kite was a tall woman, with black hair just turning 
grey, a wrinkled face, and a pointed chin. She had lost most of 
her teeth, and mouthed her words, but spoke distinctly. Her nose 
was like the beak of a hawk; her eyes were grey, and wild under 
heavy dark brows. When she spoke to Arminell she curtsied, 
and the curtsey of the gaunt creature was grotesque. The girl 
could not read whether it were intended as respectful, or done in 
mockery. Her dress was tidy, but of the poorest materials, much 
patched. She wore no cap; her abundant hair was heaped on 
her head, but was less tidy than her clothing; it was scattered 
about her face and shoulders. 

Her cottage was close at hand, very small, built of quarry-stone 
that corroded rapidly with exposure—the air reduced it to black 
dust. The chimney threatened to fall; it was gnawed into on the 
south-west side like a bit of mice-eaten cheese. The thatch was 
rotten, the rafters were exposed and decayed. The walls, bulged 
out by the thrust of the bedroom-floor joists, were full of rents 
and out of the perpendicular. 

The place looked so ruinous, so unsafe, that Arminell hesitated 
to enter. 

The door had fallen, because the frame had rotted away. 
Patience led her guest over it into the room. There everything 
was tidy and clean. There was tidiness and cleanliness combined 
with ruin and decay. In the window was a raven in a cage. 

“This house is dangerous to live in,” said Arminell. ‘ Does 
Mr. Macduff not see that repairs are done? It is unfit for human 
habitation.” 

“Macduff!” scoffed Mrs. Kite. “Do y’ think that this house 
belongs to his lordship? It is mine, and because it is mine they 
cannot force me to leave it and to go into the workhouse.” 

“But you are in peril of your life here, the chimney might fall 
and bury you any windy night. The roof might crash in.” 

“So the sanitary officer says. He has condemned the house.” 

“Then you are leaving ?” 

“No. He has done his duty. But I am not going to 
turn out.” 

“Yet surely, Mrs. Kite, if the place is dangerous, you will not 
be allowed to remain ?” 

“Who can interfere with me? The board of guardians have 


applied to the petty sessions for an order, and it has been granted 
and served on me.” 


“Then, of course, you go?” 
“No; they can order me to go, but they cannot force me to 
go. The policeman says they can fine me ten shillings a day if I 
mM 2 
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remain and defy them. Let them fine me. They must next get 
an order to distrain to get the amount. They may sell my furni- 
ture, but they won’t be able to turn me out.” 

“ But why remain in peril of your life? You will be crushed 
under the ruins some stormy night.” 

“Why remain here? Because I’ve nowhere else to goto. I 
will not go into the unicn, and I will not live in a house with 
other folk. Iam accustomed to be alone. Iam notafraid. Here 
I am at liberty, and I will die here rather than lose my freedom.” 

“You cannot even shut your door.” 

“T do not need to. I fear nothing, not the sanitary officer ; 
he can do nothing. Not the board of guardians; they can do 
nothing. Not the magistrates; they cannot touch me.” * 

“Have you anything to live on?” 

“I pick up a trifle. I bless bad knees and stop the flow of 
blood, and show where stolen goods are hidden, and tell who has 
ill-wished any one.” 

“ You receive contributions from the superstitious.” 

“T get my living my own way. ‘There is room for all in the 
world.” 

Arminell seated herself in a chair offered her, and looked at the 
raven in its cage, picking at the bars. 

Silence ensued for a few minutes. Patience folded her bare 
brown arms across her bosom, and standing opposite the girl, 
studied her from head to foot. 

“The Honourable Miss Inglett!” shesaid,and laughed. “ Why 
are you the honourable, and I the common person? Why are 
you a lady, at ease, well-dressed, and I a poor old creature 
badgered by sanitary officers and board of guardians, and 
magistrates, and by my Lord, the chairman at the petty 
sessions ?” 

Arminell looked wonderingly at her, surprised at her strange 
address. 

“Because the world is governed by injustice. What had you 
done as a babe, that you should have the gold spoon put into your 
mouth, and why had I the pewter one? It is not only sanitary 


* The reader may think this an impossible case. At the present 
moment an old woman in the author’s immediate neighbourhood is thus 
defying all the authorities. They have come to a dead lock. She has 
resisted orders to leave for two years, and is in hourly peril of her life. 
The only person who could expel her is the landlord, who happens to be 
poor, and who says that he cannot rebuild the cottage, the woman who 
has it on a lease is bound to deliver it over at the end of the time in good 
order, but she is without the means to put the cottage in order. Next 
equinoctial gale may see her crushed to death. 
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officers and guardians of the poor against me, bullying me, a poor 
lone widow. Heaven above has been dead set against me from 
the moment I was born. I’ve seen the miners truck out ore and 
cable ; now a truck load of metal, then one of refuse; one to be 
refined, the other to be rejected. It is so in life; we are run out 
of the dark mines of nothingness into light, and some of us are all 
preciousness, and some all dross. But do you know this, Miss 
Arminell, they turned out heaps on heaps of refuse from the 
copper mines, and now they have abandoned the copper to work 
the refuse heaps. They find them rich—in what do you suppose? 
Tn arsenic.” 

“You have had much trouble in your life?” asked Arminell, 
not knowing what to say to this strange, bitter woman. 

“Much trouble!” Patience curtsied. She unlaced her arms, 
and used her hands as she spoke, like a Frenchwoman. She lacked 
the words that would express her thoughts, and enforced and 
supplemented them with gesture. ‘Much trouble! You shall 
hear how I have been served. My father worked in this old lime 
quarry till it was abandoned, and when it stopped, then he was 
out of work for two months, and he went out poaching, and shot 
himself instead of a pheasant. He was not used to a gun. 
*T wasn’t the fault of the gun. The gunwas goodenough. When 
he was brought home dead, my mother went into one fainting fit 
after another, and I was born; but she died.” 

“The quarry was given up, I suppose, because it was worked 
out?” said Arminell. 

“ Why did Providence allow it to be worked out sosoon? Why 
wasn’t the lime made to run ten feet deeper, three feet, one foot 
would have done it to keep my father alive over my birth, and so 
saved my mother’s life and made me a happy woman?” 

“ And when your poor mother died?” 

“Then it was bad for poor me. I was left an orphan child, 
and was brought up by my uncle, who was a local preacher. He 
wasn’t over-pleased at being saddled wi’ me to keep. He served 
me bad, and didn’t give me enough to eat. Once he gave mea 
cruel beating because I wouldn’t say ‘Forgive us our trespasses,’ 
for, said I, ‘ Heaven has trespassed against me, not I against 
Heaven.’ Why was there not another foot or eighteen inches 
more lime created when it was made, so that my father and mother 
might have lived, and I had a home and not been given over to 
uncle? What I said then, I say now ”—all Patience’s fierceness 
rushed into her eyes. “Answer me. Have I been fairly used?” 
She extended her arms, and held her hands open, appealing to 
Arminell for her judgment. 
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“And then?” asked the girl, after a long silence, during which 
nothing was heard but the pecking of the raven at the bars. 

“And then my uncle bade me unsay my words, but I would 
not. Then he swore he would thrash me every day till I asked 
forgiveness. So it came about.” 

“What came about?” 

“That I was sent to prison.” 

“Not for profanity! for what?” 

“ For setting fire to his house.” 

“You—— ?” 

“Yes, finish the question. Yes, I did; and so I was sent to 
prison.” 

Arminell involuntarily shrank from the woman. 

“Ah! I frighten you. But the blame does not attach to me. 
Why were there not 1 few inches more lime created when the 
quarry was ordained? Providence means, I am told, fore-seeing. 
When the world was made I reckon it was foreseen that for lack 
of a little more lime my father would shoot himself, and the 
shock kill my mother, and cast me without parents on the hands 
of a hard uncle, who treated me so bad that I was forced to set 
his thatch in a blaze, and so was sent to prison. Providence saw 
all that in the far-off, and held hands and did not lay another 
handful of lime.” 

“Have you ever been married?” asked Arminell, startled by 
the defiance, the rage and revolt in the woman’s heart. She 
asked the question without consideration, in the hope of di- 
verting the thoughts of Mrs. Kite into another channel. 

Patience was silent for 2 moment, and looked loweringly at the 
young lady, then answered abruptly, ‘“‘ No—a few inches of lime 
short stopped that.” 

“How did that prevent your marriage. The quarry was 
stopped before you were born.” 

“ Right, and because stopped, my father was shot and I became 
an orphan, and was took by my uncle, and fired his house, and 
was sent to gaol. After that no man cared to take to wife a 
woman who put lighted sticks among the thatch. No respectable 
man would share his name with one who had been in prison. 
But I was a handsome girl in my day—and—but there—I will 
tell you no more. The stopping of the quarry did it. If there 
had been laid at the bottom a few inches more of lime rock, it 
would never have happened. Where lies the blame ?” 

“Another quarry was opened,” said Arminell, “ that where 
Mr. Tubb is captain.” 

“True,” answered Patience; “but between the closing of 
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one and the opening of another, my father bought a gun, and 


went over a hedge with it on a moonlight night, and the trigger 
caught.” 


Arminell rose. 


“JT have been here for some time,” she said, “and I ought to 
be on my way home. You will permit me—” she felt in her 
pocket for her purse. 

“No,” said Patience curtly. “You have paid me for what I 
did by listening to my story. But stay—Have you heard that if 
you go to a pixy mound, and take the soil thereof and put it on 
your head, you can see the little people, and hear their voices, 
and know all they say and do. You have come here—to this 
heap of ruin and wretchedness,” she stooped and gathered up 
some of the dust off the floor and ashes from the hearth, and 
threw them on the head of Arminell. “Iam a witch, they say. 
It is well, now your eyes and ears are opened to see and know and 
feel with those you never knew of before this day—another kind 
of creatures to yourself—the poor, the wretched, the lonely.” 


Cuarter VI. 
CHILLACOT. 


AnmIneLt Inciert walked musingly from the cottage of Patience 
Kite. The vehemence of the woman, the sad picture she had 
unfolded of a blighted life, the look she had been given into a 
heart in revolt against the Divine government of the world, 
united to impress and disturb Arminell. 

Questions presented themselves to her which she had never 
considered before. Why were the ways of Heaven unequal ? 
Why, if God created all men of one flesh, and breathed into all a 
common spirit, why were they differently equipped for life’s 
journey? Why were some sent to encounter the freezing blast 
in utter nakedness, and others muffled in eider-down? ‘The 
Norns who spin the threads of men’s lives, spin some of silk and 
others of tow. The Parc who shovel the lots of men out of 
bushels of gold dust and soot, give to some soot only; they do 
not trouble themselves to mix the ingredients before allotting 
them. 

As Arminell walked on, revolving in her mind the perplexing 
question which has ever remained unsolved and continues to 
puzzle and drive to despair those in all ages who consider it, she 
came before the house of Captain Saltren. 

The house lay in a narrow glen, so narrow that it was lighted 
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and warmed by very little sun. A slaty rock rose above it, and 
almost projected over it. This rock, called the Cleve, was crowned 
with heather, and ivy scrambled up it from below. A brook 
brawled down the glen below the house. 

The coombe had been wild and disregarded, a jungle of furze 
and bramble, till Saltren’s father settled in it, and no man 
objecting, enclosed part of the waste, built a house, and called it 
his own. Lord Lamerton owned the manor, and might have 
interfered, or claimed ground-rent, but in a former genera- 
tion much careless good-nature existed among landlords, and 
squatters were suffered to seize on and appropriate land that was 
regarded of trifling value. The former Lord Lamerton perhaps 
knew nothing of the appropriation. His agent was an old, 
gouty, easy-going man, who looked into no matters closely, and 
so the Saltrens became possessed of Chillacot without having any 
title to show for it. By the same process Patience Kite’s father 
had obtained his cottage, and Patience held to her house on the 
same tenure as Saltren held Chillacot. Usually when settlers 
enclosed land and built houses, they were charged a trifling 
ground-rent, and they held their houses and fields for a term of 
years or for lives, and the holders were bound to keep the 
dwellings in good repair. But, practically, such houses are not 
kept up, and when the leases expire, or the lives fall in, the 
houses fall in also. A landlord with such dwellings and tene- 
ments on his property is often glad to buy out the holders to 
terminate the disgrace to the place of having in it so many 
dilapidated and squalid habitations. 

Saltren’s house was not in a dilapidated condition; on the 
contrary, it was neat and in excellent repair. Stephen drew a 
respectable salary as captain of the manganese mine and could 
afford to spend money on the little property of which he was 
proud. He had had the house recently re-roofed with slate 
instead of thatch, with which it had been formerly covered. The 
windows and doors had been originally made of home-grown deal, 
not thoroughly mature, and it had rotted. Saltren renewed the 
wood-work throughout. Moreover, the chimney having been 
erected of the same stone as that to Kite’s cottage had decayed 
in the same manner. Saltren had it taken down and rebuilt 
in brick, which came expensive, as brick had to be carted from 
fourteen miles off. But, as the captain said, one does not mind 
spending money on a job designed to be permanent. Saltren had 
restocked his garden with fruit trees three or four years ago, and 
these now gave promise of bearing. 

The glen in which Chillacot lay was a “coombe,” that is, it was 
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a short lateral valley running up into hill or moor, and opening into 
the main valley through which flows the arterial stream of the 
district. It was a sequestered spot, and as the glen was narrow, 
it did not get its proper share of sun. Some said the glen was 
called Chillacoombe because it was chilly, but the rector derived 
the name from the Celtic for wood. 

We hear much now-a-days about hereditary instincts and 
proclivities, and a man’s character is thought to be determined 
by those of his ancestors. But locality has much to do with the 
determination of character. Physical causes model, develop, or 
alter physical features ; natural characteristics are so shaped, and 
why not individual characters also. 

The climate of England is responsible to a large extent for the 
formation of the representative John Bull. The blustering winds, 
the uncertain weather, go to the hardening of the Englishman’s 
self-reliance, determination, and perseverance under difficulties. 
He cannot wait to make hay till the sun shines, he must make 
it whether the sun shines or not. Having to battle with wind 
and rain, and face the searching east wind, to confront sleet, and 
snow, and hail from childhood, when with shining face and satchel 
he goes to school, the boy learns to put down his head and defy 
the weather. Having learned to put down his head and go along 
as a boy, he does the same all through life, not against weather 
only, but against everything that opposes, with teeth clenched, 
and fists balled in his breeches pocket. 

The national characteristic affects the very animals bred in our 
storm-battered isle. A friend of the author had a puppy brought 
out to him on the continent from England. That little creature 
sought out, fought, and rolled over every dog in thecity where it was. 

“Dat ish note a dogue of dish countree!” said a native who 
observed its pugnacity. 

“Oh, no, it is an English pup.” 

“Ach so! I daught as much, it ist one deevil!” 

Perhaps the gloom of Chillacot, its sunlessness, was one cause 
of the gravity that affected Saltren’s mind, and made him silent, 
fanatical, shadow-haunted. The germs of the temperament were 
in him from boyhood, but were not fully developed till after his 
marriage and the disappointment and disillusioning that ensued. 
He was a man devoid of humour, a joke hurt and offended him, if 
it was not sinful, it closely fringed on sin, because he could not 
appreciate it. He had a tender, affectionate heart, full of soft 
places, and, but for his disappointment, would have been a kindly 
man ; but he had none to love. The wife had betrayed him, the 
child was not his own. The natural instincts of his heart became 
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perverted, he waxed bitter, suspicious, and ready to take umbrage 
at trifles. 

When Arminell came in front of the cottage, she saw Mrs. 
Saltren leaning over the gate. She was a woman who still bore 
the traces of her former beauty, her nose and lips were delicately 
moulded, and her eyes were still lovely, large, and soft, somewhat 
sensuous in their softness. The face was not that of a woman of 
decided character, the mouth was weak. Her complexion was 
clear. Jingles had inherited his good looks from her. As 
Arminell approached, she curtsied, then opened the gate, and 
asked— 

“Miss Inglett, if I may be so bold, I would so much like to 
have a word with you.” 

“Certainly,” answered Arminell. 

“ Will you honour me, miss, by taking a seat on the bench ?” 
asked Mrs. Saltren, pointing to a garden bench near the door. 

Arminell declined graciously. She could not stay long, she had 
been detained already, and had transgressed the luncheon hour. 

“ Ah, Miss Inglett,” said the captain’s wife, “I did so admire 
and love your dear mother, the late lady, she was so good and 
kind, and she took—though I say it—a sort of a fancy to me, and 
was uncommonly gracious to me.” 

“You were at the park once?” 

“T was there before I married, but that was just a few months 
before my lord married your mother, the first Lady Lamerton. 
I never was in the house with her, but she often came and saw 
me. ‘That was a bad day for many of us—not only for you, miss, 
but for all of us—when she died. If she had lived, I don’t think 
we could have fallen into this trouble.” 

“What trouble?” Arminell asked. She was touched by the 
reference to her mother, about whom she knew and was told so 
little. 

“T mean, miss, the mine that is being stopped. Her dear late 
ladyship would never have allowed it.” 

“ But it runs under the house.” 

“Oh, miss, nothing of the sort. That is what Mr. Macduff 
says, because he is trying to persuade his lordship to close the 
mine. It is not for me to speak against him, but he is much 
under the management of Mrs. Macduff, who is a very fine lady ; 
and because the miners don’t salute her, she gives Macduff no 
rest, day or night, till he gets his lordship to disperse the men. 
My lord listens to him, and does not see who is speaking through 
his lips. My brother James is a comical-minded man, and he 
said one day that Mr. Macduff was like the automaton chess- 
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player that was once exhibited in London. Every one thought 
the wax doll played, but there was a young girl hid in a 
compartment under the table, and she directed all the movements 
of the chess-player.” 

“T really cannot interfere between my lord and his agent, or 
intercept communications between Mr. Chess-player and Mrs. 
Prompter.” 

“Oh, no, miss; I never meant anything of the sort. I was only 
thinking how different it would have been for us if my lady—I 
mean my late lady—were here. She was a good friend to us. Oh, 
miss, I shall never forget when I was ill of the typhus, and every- 
one was afraid to come near us, how my good lady came here, 
carrying a sheet to the window, and tapped, and gave it in, 
because she thought we might be short of linen for my bed. I’ve 
never forgot that. I keep that sheet to this day, and I shall not 
part with it ; it shall serve as my winding sheet. The dear good 
lady was so thoughtful for the poor. But times are changed. It 
is not for me to cast blame, or to say that my lady as now is, 
is not good, but there are different kind of goodnesses as there 
are cabbage roses and Marshal Neils.” 

Arminell was interested and touched, 

“ You knew my dear mother well ?” 

“T am but a humble person, and it is unbecoming of me to say 
it, though I have a brother who is a gentleman, who associates with 
the best in the land, and I am better born than you may suppose, 
seeing that I married a captain of a manganese mine. I beg 
pardon—I was saying that her ladyship almost made a friend of 
me, though I say it who ought not. Still, I had feelings and 
education above my station, and that perhaps led her to consult 
me when she came here to Orleigh and knew nothing of the place 
or of the people, and might have been imposed on, but for me. 
After I recovered of the scarlet fever E 

“J thought it was typhus ?” 

“Tt began scarlet and ended typhus. Those fevers, miss, as my 
brother James says in his droll way, are like tradesmen, they 
make jobs for each other, and hand on the patient.” 

‘“‘ How long was that after Mr. Jingles—I mean your son, Mr. 
Giles Saltren, was born ?” 

“ Oh,”—Mrs. Saltren looked about her rather vaguely—* not 
over long. Will you condescend to step indoors and see my little 
parlour, where I think, miss, you have never been yet, though it 
is scores and scores of times your dear mother came there.” 

“J will come in,” said Arminell readily. Her heart warmed to 
the woman who had been so valued by her mother. 
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The house was tidy, dismal indeed, and small, but what made 
it most dismal was the strain after grandeur, the gay table-cover, 
the carpet with large pattern, the wall paper black with huge 
bunches of red and white roses on it, out of keeping with the 
dimensions of the room. 

Arminell looked round and felt a rising sense of the absurdity, 
the affectation, the incongruity, that at any other moment would 
have made her laugh inwardly, though too well-bred to give 
external sign that she ridiculed what she saw. 

“ Ah miss!” said Mrs. Saltren, “ you’re looking at that beautiful 
book on the table. My lady gave it me herself, and I value it, 
not because of what it contains, nor for the handsome binding, 
but because of her who gave it to me.” 

Arminell took up the book and opened it. 

“ But—” she said, “—the date. It is an annual, published three 
years after my mother’s death.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, miss, I did not say my late lady gave 
itme. I said, my lady. I know how to distinguish between them. 
If it had been given me by your dear mother, who is gone, my 
late lady, do you suppose it would be lying here? I would not 
keep it in the room where I sit but rarely, but have it in my bed- 
chamber, where I could fold my hands over it when I pray.” 

“T should like,” said Arminell, “to see the sheet that my poor 
dear mother gave you, and which you cherish so fondly, to wrap 
about you in the grave.” 

“With pleasure,” said Mrs. Saltren, “ No—I won’t say with 
pleasure, for it calls up sad recollections, and yet, miss, there is 
pleasure in thinking of the goodness of that dear lady who is 
gone. Lor! miss, it did seem dreadful that my dear lady when 
on earth didn’t take precedency over the daughter of an earl, but 
now, in heaven, she ranks above marchionesses.” 

Then she asked Arminell to take a chair, and went slowly 
upstairs to search for the sheet. While she was absent the girl 
looked round her, and now her lips curled with derision at the 
grotesque strain after refinement and luxury which were 
unattainable as a whole, and only reached in inharmonious scraps 
and disconnected patches. 

This was the home of Jingles! What a change for him, from 
these mean surroundings, this tasteless affectation, to the stateliness 
and smoothness of life at Orleigh Park! How keenly he must 
feel the contrast when he returned home! Had her father dealt 
rightly by the young man, in giving him culture beyond his 
position? It is said that a man has sat in an oven whilst a chop 
has been done, and has eaten the chop, without being himself 
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roasted, but then the temperature of the oven was gradually 
raised and gradually lowered. Young Saltren had jumped into 
the oven out of a cellar and passed every now and then back 
again to the latter. This alteration of temperatures would kill him. 

Some time elapsed before Mrs. Saltren returned. She de- 
scended the stairs slowly, sighing, with the sheet over her arm. 

“You need not fear to catch the fever from it, miss,” she said, 
“it has been washed many times since it was used—with my 
tears.” 

Arminell’s heart was full. She took the sheet and looked at it. 
How good, how considerate her mother had been. And what a 
touch of real feeling this was in the faithful creature, to cherish 
the token of her mother’s kindness. 

The young are sentimental, and are incapable of distinguishing 
true feeling from false rhodomontade. 

“Why!” exclaimed Arminell, ‘it has a mark in the corner 
§.S.—does not that stand for your husband’s initials ? ” 

The woman seemed a little taken aback, but soon recovered 
herself. 

“Tt may be so. But it comes about like this. I asked Stephen 
to mark the sheet for me with a double L. for Louisa, Lady 
Lamerton, and a coronet over, but he was so scrupulous, he said it 
might be supposed I had carried it away from the park, and that 
as the sheet was given to us, we'd have it marked as our own. My 
husband is as particular about his conscience as ane must be with 
the bones in a herring. It was Bond’s marking ink he used,” 
said Mrs. Saltren, eager to give minute circumstances that might 
serve as confirmation of her story, “and there was a stretcher of 
wood, a sort of hoop, that strained the linen whilst it was being 
written on. If you have any doubt, miss, about my story, you’ve 
only to ask for a bottle of Bond’s marking ink, and you will 
see that they have circular stretchers—which is a proof that this 


is the identical sheet my lady gave me. Besides, there is a 
number under the letters.” 


“ Yes, seven.” 

“That was my device. It rhymes with heaven, where my lady 
—I mean my late lady, is now taking precedence even of 
marchionesses.” 

Arminell said nothing. The woman’s mind was like her 
parlour, full of incongruities. 

“Look about you, miss,” continued Mrs. Saltren, “though I 
say it, who ought not, this is a pretty and comfortable house with 
a certain elegance which I have introduced into it. My brother, 
James Welsh, is a gentleman, and writes a great deal. You 
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may understand how troubled my husband is at the thought of 
leaving it.” 

“ But—why leave?” 

“Because, Miss Inglett, he will have no work here. He will 
be driven to go to America, and unfortunately he has expended his 
savings in doing up the house and planting the garden. I am too 
delicate to risk the voyage, so I shall be separated from my 
husband. My son Giles has already been taken from me.” Then 
she began to cry. 

A pair of clove-pinks glowed in Arminell’s cheeks. She could 
hardly control her voice. These poor Saltrens were badly used ; 
her father was to blame. He was the occasion of their trouble. 

“Tt must not be,” said Arminell, starting up, “I will go at 
once and speak to his lordship.” 


Cnapter VII. 


A VISION. 


Wrruovt another word, Arminell left the cottage. As she did so, 
she passed Captain Saltren speaking to Captain Tubb. The former 
scarce touched his hat, but the latter saluted her with profound 
respect. 

When she was out of hearing, Saltren, whose dark eyes had 
pursued her, said in a low vibrating tone— 

“There she goes—one of the Gilded Clique.” 

“T think you might have shown her more respect, man,” 
said Tubb. “Honour to whom honour is due, and she is the 
honourable.” 

“Why should I show respect to her? If she were a poor girl 
earning her bread, I would salute her with true reverence, for 
God hath chosen the poor, rich in faith. But is it not written 
that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for the rich to enter into heaven ?” 

“You've queer fancies, cap’n.” 

“They are not fancies,” answered Saltren, “as it is written, so 
I speak.” Then he hesitated. Something was working in his 
mind, and for 2 moment he doubted whether to speak it to one 
whom he did not regard as of the elect. 

But Saltren was not a man who could restrain himself under 
an over-mastering conviction, and he burst forth in a torrent of 
words, and as he spoke his sombre eyes gleamed with excitement, 
and sparks lit up and flashed in them. Soft they usually were, 
and dreamy, but now, all at once they kindled into vehement life. 
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“T tell you, Tubb, the Lord hath spoken. The last days are 
at hand. I read my Bible and I read my newspaper, and I know 
that the aristocracy are a scandal and a burden to the country. 
Now the long-suffering of heaven will not tarry. It has been 
revealed to me that they are doomed to destruction.” 

“Revealed to you!” 

“Yes, to me, an unworthy creature, as none know better than 
myself, full of errors and faults and blindness—and yet—to me. 
I was wrestling in spirit near the water’s edge, thinking of these 
things, when, suddenly, I heard a voice from heaven calling me.” 

“How—by name? Did it call you Cap’n?” 

Saltren hesitated. “I can’t mind just now whether it said, 
Saltren, Saltren! or whether it said Mister, or whether Cap’n, or 
Stephen. I dare say I shall remember by-and-by when I come to 
turn it over in my mind. But all has come on me so freshly, so 
suddenly, that I am still dazed with the revelations.” 

“Go on,” said Tubb, shaking his head dubiously. 

“ And when I looked up, I saw a book come flying down to me 
out of heaven, and I held up my hands to receive it, but it went 
by me into the water hard by where I was.” 

“Somebody chucked it at you,” exclaimed the practical Tubb. 

“T tell you, it came down out of heaven,” said Saltren, 
impatiently. ‘You have no faith. I saw the book, and before I 
could lay hold of it, it went under the raft—I mean, it went down, 
down in the water, and I beheld it no more.” 

“ What sort of a book was it ?” 

“TI saw it but for a moment, as it floated with the back 
upwards, before it disappeared. There was a head on it anda 
title. I could not make out whose head, but I read the title, and 
the title was clear.” 

“ What was it?” 

«<The Gilded Clique.’ ” 

“Clique! what is that?” 

“ A society, a party, and I know what was meant.” 

“Some one must have chucked the book,” again reasoned the 
prosaic Tubb. 

“Tt was not chucked, it fell. I was wrong to tell you of my 
vision. The revelation is not for such as you. I will say no 
more.” 

‘And pray, what do you make out of this queer tale?” asked 
the captain of the lime quarry with ill-disguised incredulity. 

“Is it not plain as the day? I have had revealed to me that 
the doom of the British aristocracy is pronounced, the House of 
Lords, the privileged class,—in a word, the whole Gilded Clique ? ” 
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Tubb shook his head. 

“You'll never satisfy me it weren’t chucked,” he said. ‘“ But, 
to change the subject, Saltren. You have read and studied more 
than I have. Can you tell me what sort of a plant Quin- 
quagesima is, and whether it is grown from seed, or cuttings, or 
layers ?” 


Cuarter VIII. 
ABREAST. 


As Arminell left Chillacot she did not observe the scant courtesy 
shown her by Captain Saltren. She was brimming with 
sympathy for him in his trouble, with tender feeling for the wife 
who had so loved her mother, and for the son who was out of his 
proper element. It did not occur to her that possibly she might 
be regarded by Saltren with disfavour. She had not gone many 
paces from the house before she came on a middle-aged couple, 
walking in the sun, abreast, arm in arm, the man smoking a pipe, 
which he removed and concealed in the pocket of his old velvet 
shooting coat, when he saw Arminell, and then he respectfully 
removed his hat. The two had been at church. Arminell knew 
them by sight, but she had not spoken at any time to either. 
The man, she had heard, had e been a gamekeeper on the 
property, but had been dismiss_u, the reason forgotten, probably 
dishonesty. The woman was handsome, with bright complexion, 
and very clear, crystalline eyes, a boldly cut nose, and well curved 
lips. The cast of her features was strong, yet the expression of 
the face was timid, patient and pleading. 

She had fair, very fair hair, hair that would imperceptibly 
become white, so that on a certain day, those who knew her 
would exclaim, “ Why Joan! who would have thought it? Your 
hair is white.” But some years must pass before the bleaching 
of Joan’s head was accomplished. She was only forty, and was 
hale and strongly built. 

She unlinked her arm from that of her companion and came 
curtseying to Arminell, who saw that she wore a hideous crude 
green kerchief, and in her bonnet, magenta bows. 

“Do you want me?” she asked coldly. The unesthetic colours 
offended her. 

“Please, my lady!” 

“T am not ‘my lady. 

Joan was abashed, and retreated a step. 

“Tam Miss Inglett. What do you want?” 
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“T was going to make so bold, my la—, 1 mean, miss . 
Joan became crimson with shame at so nearly transgressing 
again. “This is Samuel Ceely.” 

Arminell nodded. She was impatient and wanted to be at 
home. She looked at the man whose pale eyes quivered. 

“Ts he your husband ? ” asked Arminell. 

“No, miss, not exactly. Us have been keeping company 
twenty years—no more. How many years is it since us first 
took up wi’ each other, Samuel ? ’ 

“Nigh on twenty-two. Twenty-two.” 

“Go along, Samuel, not so much as that. Well, miss, us 
knowed each other when Samuel was a desperate, wicked (?.e. 
lively) chap. Then Samuel was keeper at the park. There was 
some misunderstanding. The head-keeper was to blame and laid 
it on Samuel. He’s told me so scores o’ times. Then came his 
first accident. When was that, Samuel?” 

“ When I shooted my hand away? Nineteen years come next 
Michaelmas.” 

“ Were you keeper, then?” asked Arminell. 

“No, miss, not exactly.” 

“Then, how came you with the gun?” 

“ By accident, quite by accident.” 

Joan hastily interfered. J° vould not do to enquire too closely 
what he was doing on that 0, ‘on. 

“When was your second accident, Samuel ?” 

“Fifteen years agone.” 

“And what was that?” asked Joan. 

“T falled off a waggon.” 

Arminell interrupted. This was the scene of old Gobbo and 
young Gobbo re-enacted. It must be brought toanend. “Tell 
thou the tale,” she said with an accent of impatience in her 
intonation, addressing Joan. ‘ What is your name?” 

“Joan Melhuish, miss. Us have been sweethearts a great 
many years; and, miss, the poor old man can’t do a sight of 
work, because of his leg, and because of his hand. But, lor-a- 
mussy, miss, his sweepings is beautiful. You could eat your 
dinner, miss, off a stable floor, where Samuel has swept. Or 
the dog-kennels, miss,—if Samuel were but with the dogs he’d 
be as if in paradise. He do love dogs dearly, do Samuel. 
He’s that conscientious, miss, that if he was sound asleep, and 
minded in his dream, there was a bit o’ straw lying where he 
ought to ha’ swept clean, or that the dogs as needed it, nadn’t 
had brimstone put in their water, he’d get up out o’ the warmest 
bed—not poor chap that he’s got a good one to lie on—to 
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give the dog his brimstone, or pick up thickey (that) 
straw.” 

She was so earnest, so sincere, that her story appealed to 
Arminell’s feelings. Was the dust that the witch, Patience, had 
cast on her head, taking effect and opening her eyes to the 
sorrows and trials of the underground folk ? 

“Please, miss! It ain’t only sweeping he does beautifully. Ifa 
dog has fleas, he’ll wash him and comb him—and, miss, he can 
skin a hare or a rabbit beautiful—beautiful! I don’t mean to 
deny that Samuel takes time about it,” she assumed an apologetic 
tone, “but then, miss, which be best to be slow and do a thing 
thorough, or be quick and half do it? Now, miss, what I was 
going to make so bold as to say was, Samuel do be a complaining 
of the rheumatics. They’ve atook ’n bad across the loins, and it 
be bad for him out in all weathers weeding turnips, and doing 
them odd and dirty jobs, men won’t do now, nor wimen n’other, 
what wi’ the advance of education, and the franchise, and I did 
think it would be wonderful good and kind o’ you, miss, if you’d 
put in a word for Samuel, just to have the sweeping o’ the back 
yard, or the pulling of rabbits, or the cleaning up of dishes, he'd 
make a rare kitchen-maid, and could scour the dogs as well, and 
keep ’em from scratching over much. Lord, miss! what the old 
man do want is nourishing food and dryth (dry air) over and 
about him.” 

“Tl speak to the housekeeper—no, I will speak to her 
ladyship about the matter. I have no doubt something can be 
done for Samuel.” 

Joan curtsied, and her honest face shone with satisfaction. 

“Lord A’mighty bless you, miss! I have been that concerned 
about the old man—he is but fifty, but looks older, because of his 
two accidents. He’s shy o’ asking for hisself, because he was 
dismissed by the late lord, the upper keeper laid things on him 
he'd no right to. He’s a man, miss, who don’t set no store on his 
self, because he has lost a thumb and two fingers, and got a 
dislocated thigh. But there’s more in Samuel than folks fancy. 
I ought to know best, us have kept company twenty years.” 

“ Are you ever going to get married ?” 

Joan shook her head. 

“But how is it,” asked Arminell, “that you have not been 
married yet, after courting so long ? ” 

“First the bursted gun spoiled the chance—but Lord, miss, 
though he’s lost half his hand, he is as clever with what remains 
as most men with two.” 

“He was unable to work for his living, I suppose.” 
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' “And next he were throwed down off a waggon, and he’s been 
lame ever since. But, Lord, miss! he do get along with the bad 
leg, beautiful, quite beautiful.” 

“You are not nearer your marriage than you were twenty 
years ago,” said Arminell, pitifully. 

“T have been that troubled for Samuel,” said Joan, not replying, 
but continuing her own train of thought; “I’ve feared he’d be 
took off to the union, and then the old man would ha’ died, not 
having me to walk out with of a Sunday and bring him a little 
*baccy. And I—I’d ha’ nort in the world to live for, or to hoard 
my wages for, w.’out my old Samuel.” 

The woman paused, turned round and looked at the feeble, 
disabled wreck of a man, who put his crippled hand to his forelock 
and saluted. 

“How came he to fall off the waggon?” acked Arminell. 

“Well, miss, it came of my being on the waygon,” explained 
Ceely; “I couldn’t have falled off otherwise.” 

“Were you asleep? Was the waggon in motion?” 

Joan hastily interfered, it would not do for too close an enquiry 
to be made into how it came that Samuel was incapable of 
keeping himself firm on the waggon; any more than it would do 
to go too narrowly into the occasion of his shooting off his hand. 

“What was it, miss, you was a saying? Nearer our marriage ? 
That is as the Lord wills. But—miss—us two have set our 
heads on one thing. I don’t mind telling you, as you're so kind 
as to promise you’d get Samuel a situation as kitchen-maid.” 

“T did not promise that!” 

“Well, miss, you said, you'd speak about it, and I know well 
enough that what you speak about will be done.” 

“ What is it you have set your heart on? Can I help you tothat?” 

“You, miss! O no, only the Lord. You see, miss, I don’t 
earn much, and Samuel next to nothing at all, so our ever having 
a home of our own do seem a long way off. But there’s the north 
side of the church, where Samuel’s two fingers and thumb be laid, 
us can go to them. And us have bespoke to the sexton the place 
where—about the fingers and thumb lie, I ha’ planted rosemary 
there, and know where it be, and no one else can be laid there, as 
his fingers and thumb be resting there. And when Samuel dies, 
or I die, whichever goes first is to lie beside the rosemary bush 
over his fingers and thumb, and when the t’other follows, Samuel 
or I will be laid beside the other, with only the fingers and thumb 
and rosemary bush between us,—’cos us ain’t exactly married— 
and ’twouldn’t be respectable wi’out. “Iwill be no great expense,” 
she added apologetically. 
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When Joan Melhuish had told all her story, Arminell no longer 
saw the crude green kerchief and the magenta bows. She saw 
only the face of the poor woman, the crystal-clear eyes in which 
light came, and then moisture, and the trembling lips that told 
more by their tremor than by the words that passed over them, 
of the deep stirring in the humble, patient heart. 

How often it is with us that, looking at others, who belong to 
an inferior, or only a distinct class, we observe nothing but 
verdigris green kerchiefs and magenta bows, something out of 
taste, jarring with our refinement, ridiculous from our point of 
view. Then we talk of the whole class as supremely barbarous, 
grotesque and separate from us by leagues of intervening culture, 
a class that puts verdigris kerchiefs on and magenta bows, as our 
forefathers before Christ painted their bodies with woad. And we 
argue—these people have no human instincts, no tender emotions, 
no delicate feelings—how can they have, wearing as they do green 
ties and magenta bows? Have the creatures eyes? Surely not when 
they wear such unesthetic colours. Hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? Not with emerald-green kerchiefs. 
If we prick them they do not bleed. If we tickle they cannot 
laugh. If we poison them, they will not die. If we wrong them 
—bah! They wear magenta bows and are ridiculous. 

It needs, may be, a sod taken from their soil, a little dust from 
their hearth shaken over our heads to open our eyes to see that 
they have like passions and weaknesses with ourselves. 

Arminell, without speaking, turned to Samuel, and looked 
at him. 

What was there in this poor creature to deserve such faithful 
love? He was a ruin, and not the ruin of a noble edifice, but of 
a commonplace man. There was no beauty in him, no indication 
of talent in his face, no power in the moulding of his brow. He 
looked absurd in his short shabby patched velveteen coat, his 
breeches and gaiters on distorted limbs. His attitudes with the 
ill-set thigh were ungainly. And yet—this handsome woman 
had given up her life to him. 

“He don’t seem much to you, perhaps, miss,” said Joan, who 
eagerly scanned Arminell’s face, and with the instinctive jealousy 
of love discovered her thoughts. “But, miss, what saith the 
Scripture? Look not on his countenance, or on the height of 
his stature. You should ha’ seen Samuel before his accidents. 
Then he was of a ruddy countenance, and goodly to look on. I 
always see him as he was.” 

She still searched Arminell’s face for token of admiration. 

“Lord, miss! tastes differ. Some like apples and others like 
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onions. For my part, I do like a hand wi’ two fingers on it, it is 
uncommon, it is properly out o’ the way as hands are. And then 
miss, Samuel do seem to me to ha’ laid hold of eternity wi’ two 
fingers and a thumb, having sent them on before him, and that is 
more than can be said of most of us poor sinners here below.” 

She still studied the girl’s countenance, and Arminell controlled 
its expression. 

“Then,” Joan continued, “as for his walk, it is lovely. It is 
ever dancing as he goes along the road. It makes one feel young 
—a girl—to have his arm, there be such a lightness and swing in 
his walk.” 

“But—” Arminell began, then hesitated, and then went on 
with a rush, “are you not discontented, impatient, miserable ?” 

“ Why so, miss?” 

“Because you have loved him so long and see no chance of 
getting him.” 

“No, miss. If I get him here, I get him to give me only half 
a hand; if I get him in the other world, I get his whole hand, 
thumb and two first fingers as well. I be content either way.” 





Cuarten IX, 
| TANDEM. 


On the edge of a moor, at the extreme limits to which man had 
driven back savage nature, where were the last boundary walls 
of stone piled up without compacting mortar, was a farm-house 
called Court. It stood at the point where granite broke out from 
under the schistose beds, and where it had tilted these beds up 
into a perpendicular position. A vast period of time had passed 
since the molten granite thus broke forth, and the ragged edges 
of upturned rock had been weathered down to mere stumps, but 
on these stumps sat the homestead and farm-house of Court, with 
a growth of noble sycamores about it. 

. A stream brawling down from the moor swept half round this 
mass of old worn-down rock, a couple of granite slabs had been 
cast across it, meeting in the middle on a rude pier, and this 
served as a foot-bridge, but carts and waggons traversed the water, 
and scrambled up a steep ascent cut out of the rock by wheels and 
Winter runs. 

If Court had been a corn-growing farm, this would have been 
inconvenient, but this, Court was not. It was a sheep and cattle 
rearing farm, and tilled nothing but a little rye and some turnips. 

In an elastic air fresh from the ocean, at a height of a thousand 
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feet above the sea, the lungs find delight in each inhalation, and 
the pulses leap with perennial youth. Pecuniary embarrassments 
cease to oppress, and the political outlook appears less threatening. 

At the bottom of yonder valley three hundred feet above the 
sea-level, where a steamy, dreamy atmosphere hangs, we see that 
England is going to the dogs, the end of English commerce, 
agriculture, the aristocracy, the church, the crown, the con- 
stitution is at hand—in a word, the Saturday Review expresses 
exactly our temper of mind. A little way up the hill, we think 
the recuperative power of the British nation is so great, the 
national vigour is so enormous, that it will shake itself free of its 
troubles in time—in time, and with patience—in a word, we 
begin to see through the spectacles of the Spectator. But when 
we have our foot on the heather, and scent the incense of the 
gorse, and hear the stonechat and the pewit, and see the flicker 
of the silver cotton grass about us, why then—we feel we are in 
the best of worlds, and in the best little nook of the whole world, 
and that all mankind in pushing its way, like us, upward with a 
scramble over obstacles, it will like us in the end breathe the 
same sparkling air, and enjoy the same extensive outlook, and be 
like us without care. 

From Court what a wonderful prospect was commanded. The 
Angel in the Apocalypse stood with one foot on the land, and the 
other in the sea; so Court stood half in the rich cultivated 
garden of the Western Paradise, and half in the utter desolation 
of treeless moor. To south and west lay woodlands and pasture, 
parks and villages, tufts of Scotch fir, cedars, oak and elm and 
beech, with rooks cawing and doves cooing, and the woodpecker 
hooting among them; to the east and north lay the haunt of the 
blackcock and hawk and wimbrel, and tracts of heather flushed 
with flower, and gorse ablaze with sun, and aromatic as incense. 

Far away in the north-west, when the sun went down, he set 
in a quiver of gold-leaf, he doubled his size, and expired like the 
phcenix in flame. That was when he touched the ocean, and in 
touching revealed it. 

What a mystery there is in distance! How the soul is drawn 
forth step by step over each rolling hill, down each half-disclosed 
valley. How it wonders at every sparkle where a far-off window 
reflects the sun, and admires where the mists gather in wooded 
clefts, and asks, what is that ? When the sun discloses white specks 
far away on slopes of turquoise! as the Israelites asked when they 
saw the Manna. How a curling pillar of smoke stirs up 


interest, rising high and dispersing slowly. We watch and are 
filled with conjecture. 
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As the afternoon sun shines sideways on the moor-cheek, it 
discloses what it did not reveal at other times, the faintest trace 
of furrows where are no fields now, where no plough has run since 
the memory of man. Was corn once grown there? At that 
bleak altitude? Did the climate permit of its ripening at one 
time? No one can answer these questions, but how else account 
for these furrows occasionally, under certain aspects only discern- 
ible. And to Court there was a corn-chamber, a sort of tower 
standing on a solid basement of stone six feet above the ground, 
a square construction all of granite blocks, floored within with 
granite, and with a conical slated roof, and a flight of stone steps 
leading up to it. A tower—a fortress built against rats, who 
will gnaw through oak and even lead, but must break their teeth 
against granite. 

The corn-chamber was overhung by sycamore, and at its side a 
rowan, or “ witch-bean ” as it is locally called—a mountain ash— 
had taken root, flourished and ripened its crimson berries. 

On the lowest step but one of the flight leading to the corn- 
chamber sat Thomazine Kite, the daughter of the white-witch 
Patience. The evening was still and balmy in the valleys ;‘ here 
on the moor—edge airs ever stirred and were crisp. The bells 
were ringing for evening service far away in a belfry that stood 
on a hill against the western sky, and their music came in watts 
mingled with the hum of the wind among the heather, and the 
twitter among the sycamores. 

Aloft, on the highest twig of the tallest tree sat a crow calling 
itself in Greek, Korax! and so pleased with the sound of its name 
in Greek that it repeated its name again and again, and grew 
giddy with vanity, and nearly overbalanced itself, and had te 
spread wings and recover its poise. 

Thomazine was in a bad humour. All the household of Court 
were away, master and mistress, men and maids, and she was left 
alone like that crow on the tree-tops. 

“Tamsin!” muttered the girl, “what a foolish name I have 
got. It’s like damson, of which they make cheese. It they'd call 
me by my proper name of Thomazine, it would be all right, but 
Tamsin I hate.” 


“Korax!” croaked the crow. “ Why was I not born in Greece 
to be called Korax? Crow is vulgar.” 

“Tm tired of my place,” grumbled the girl, “here I am a ser- 
vant maid at Court, out of the world and hard worked. Nothing 
going on, nothing to see, no amusements, nothing to read.” 

Why was Thomazine restless and impatient for a change ? 
She did not herself know. She was dissatisfied with what? She 
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did not herself properly know. She had vigorous health; she 
had work, but not more than what with her fresh youth and hearty 
body she could easily execute. She had sufficient to eat. The 
farmer and his wife were not exacting, nor rough and bad- 
tempered. The workmen and women on the farm were, as work- 
men and women are, with good and bad pointsabout them. Else- 
where she would meet with much the same sort of associates. She 
knew that. Her wage was not high, but it was as much as she 
was likely to get in a farm-house, and a small wage there with 
freedom was better than a big wage in a gentleman’s family with 
restraint. Sheknewthat. Yetshe was not content. She wanted 
something, and she did not know what. She would give her mis- 
tress notice and goelsewhere. Whither? Shedidnotknow. At 
any rate it would be elsewhere, a change; and she craved for a 
change, for she had been a twelvemonth in one place. Would she 
like her new situation? She did not know. Would she, when in 
a town, look back on the healthy life at Court? Possibly; she did 
not know. But she could not; stay, because as the passion for 
roving is in the gipsy blood, so was the fever of unrest in hers, 
She was tired of life as it presented itself to her, uniform, common- 
place, unsensational. 

There was a period in European history when all was change, 
when every people plucked itself out of its ancestral ground and 
went a wandering, when the whole of the continent was trampled 
over by races galloping west, like cattle and wild beasts disturbed 
by a prairie fire. What was the cause? We hardly know, but 
we know that there was not a people, a race, a class which was 
not thus inspired with the passion for change of domicile. The 
Germans entitle that period the time of the great Folk-wandering. 
We are in the midst of such another Folk-wandering, but it is not 
now the migration of races and nations, but of classes and 
individuals ; the passion for change drives the men and women out 
of the country to towns, and the young out of their situations. 
It is in the air, it is in their blood. 

The evening sun touched the western sea, and flared up in a 
spout of fire. Then Thomazine rose to her feet. Her red hair 
had fallen, and she bent her arms behind her, to do it up. 
Gorgeous that hair was in the evening sun, it seemed itself to be 
on fire, to be incandescent in every hair, and her attitude as she 
stood on the step was grand, her vigorous, graceful form, her 
splendid proportions were shown in perfection, with bosom 
expanded, and her hands behind her head collecting and tying 
and twisting the fire that rained off it. The evening sun was full 
on her, and filled her eyes that she could sée nothing; but her 
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handsome face was shown illuminated as a lamp against the cold 
grey walls of the corn-chamber. Her shadow was cast up the 
steps and against the door, a shadow that had no blackness in it, 
but the purple of the plum. 

“Tamsin! my word, you are on fire!” 

She started, let go her hair, and it fell about her, enveloping 
her shoulders and arms in flame. Then she put one hand above 
her eyes, and looked to see who addressed her. 

“You here, Archelaus! What has brought you to this lost 
corner of the world, this time o’ day ?” 

“You, of course, Tamsin, what else ?” 

“T wish you'd choose a better time than when I’m doing up my 
hair.” 

“T could not wish a better time than when you are in a blaze 
of glory.” 

The young man who spoke was Archelaus Tubb, son of the 
captain of the slate quarry. He was a simple, good-humoured, 
not clever young man. Strongly built, with sparkling eyes and 
a merry laugh, he was just such a fellow as would have made his 
way in the world, had he been endowed with wits. He was not 
absolutely stupid, but he was muddle-headed. He succeeded in 
nothing that he undertook. He had been apprenticed to a 
carpenter, and at the expiration of three years was unable even 
to make a gate. 

He tried his hand at gardening, and dug graves for potatoes, 
and put in bulbs upside down. He had faculties, but was in- 
capable of applying them, or was too careless to call them 
together and concentrate them on his work. There seemed small 
prospect of his earning wage above that of a day-labourer. 

He had fair hair, an honest face, always on the alert for a 
laugh. As he had been unqualified for any trade, his father had 
given him work in the quarry, but therein he earned but a labourer’s 
wage, fourteen shillings a week. 

Thomazine reseated herself on the lowest step but one, and 
put her feet on the lowest, and crossed her hands on her lap. 

“ Arkie,” said she ; “I am going away from Court, the life here 
is too dull for me. I want to see the world.” 

“‘ Where are you going, Tamsin? ” 

“Not to bury myself in a place where nothing is doing, 
again.” 

“ Nothing doing! There is plenty of work on a farm.” 

“ Work!” scorned Thomazine. “ Who wants work now? not 
I—I want to go where there are murders and burglaries and 
divorces—into a place, where there is life.” 
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“ Queer sort of life that,” said Archelaus, casting himself down 
on the lowest step. 

“T want to be where those things are done and talked about,” 
said Thomazine, “ what do I care about how the corn looks, and 
whether the sheep have the foot-rot, and what per stone is the 
price of bullocks ? Now—you need not sit on my feet.” 

“T will choose a higher step,” said the lad; then he stepped 
past her, and seated himself on that above her. 

“Upon my word, Tamsin,” he said, “ you have wonderful hair. 
It is like mother’s copper kettle new scoured, and spun into 
spiders’ threads. Some red hair,” continued he, “is coarse as 
wire, but this,” he put his fingers through the splendid waves, 
* but this——” 

“Ts not for you to meddle with,” said Thomazine. “Shall I 
make my fortune with it in the world?” 

She stood up, and stepped past him, and seated herself on the 
step immediately above that he occupied. 

“In the world!” repeated Archelaus. “ What world—that 
where murders and burglaries and divorces are the great subject 
of talk?” 

“ Aye—in the world where something is doing, where there is 
life, not in the world of mangold-wurzel.” 

“Tdo not know, Tamsin,” said the lad dispiritedly, “I hope 
not.” 

“Why not? Iam not happy here. I want to be where some- 
thing is stirring. Why,” said Thomazine with a flash of anger in 
her cheek and eye and the tone of her voice—* Why am I to be 
a poor farm girl, and Miss Arminell Inglett to have all she 
wishes? She to be wealthy, and I to have nothing? She to be 
happy, and I wretched? I suppose I am _ good-looking, eh, 
Arkie ?” 


“Of course you are,” said he, “but, Tamsin, I cannot talk to 
you as you are behind me.” 

“I do not care to see your face,” said the girl, “the back of 
your collar and coat are enough forme. Is that your Sunday wide- 
awake ?” 

“ Yes—what have you against it?” 

“Only that there is a hole in it, there—” she thrust her finger 
through the gap in the crown, and touched his scalp. 


“T know there is, Tamsin; a coal bounced on to it from the 
fire.” 


“ Without bringing light to your brain.” 


“TJ shall change my place,’ said Archelaus; he stood up, 
stepped past the girl, and seated himself above her. 
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“ Now,” said he, “I can look down on, and seek for blemishes in 
your head.” 

“You will find none there—eh! Arkie? Shall I make my 
fortune with my hair? Coin it into gold and wear purple and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day? That is what I want 
and will have, and I don’t care how I get it; so long as I get it. 
My head and hair are not for you.” 

Then she stood up, strode past Archelaus, and planted herself 
on the step higher than that he occupied. 

“This is a queer keeping company, tandem fashion, and 
changing the leader,” laughed Archelaus. 

“We are not keeping company,” answered Thomazine. “Tan- 
dem is best as we are, single best of all.” 

“T don’t see why we should not keep company,” said the lad. 

“TI do,” answered Thomazine sharply, “ have I not made it plain 
to you that I didn’t want a life of drudgery, and that I choose to 
have a life in which I may amuse myself ? ” 

“Let us try to sit on the same step,” said Archelaus, “and 
then we can discuss the matter together better than as we are, 
with one turning the back on the other.” 

“ There is not room, Arckie.” 

“T’ll try it at all events,” said he, as he got up and seated him- 
self beside her. ‘“ Now we are together, and can keep steady if 
one puts an arm round the other.” 

“T will not be held by you,” said she, and mounted to the step 
above ; then she burst out laughing, and pointed. ‘“ Do y’ look 
there,” she said, “ there is a keeping of company would suit you.” 

She indicated a pair that approached the farm. The man was 
lame, with a bad hip, and his right hand was furnished with two 
fingers only—it was Samuel Ceely. His maimed hand was thrust 
between the buttons of his waistcoat, and on his right arm rested 
the coarse red hand of Joan Melhuish. 

“Do y’ look there!” exclaimed Thomazine, “are they not 
laughable? They have been courting these twenty years, and no 
nigher marriage now than when they began; it might be the 
same with us, were I fool enough to listen and wait for what you 
offer.” 

“It is no laughing matter,” said the lad, “it is sad.” 

“Tt is sad she should be such a fool! Will his fingers grow 
again, and his hip right itself? She should have looked about for 
another lover twenty years ago, now it is too late, and I take 
warning from her. You, Arckie, are like Samuel Ceely, not in 
body but in wits, crippled and limping there.” 

“Tamsin!” exclaimed Arckie, “ you shall not speak like that 
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to me.” He stood up and stepped to where she was, and seated 
himself again beside her. That was on the highest step, and they 
were now both with their backs to the granary door. He tried 
to take her hand. 

“No, Arckie,” she said, ‘I speak seriously. I will not be your 
sweetheart. I like you well enough. You are a good tempered, 
nice fellow, very good natured, and always cheerful, but I won't 
have you. i can’t live on fourteen shillings a week, and I won’t 
live in the country where there is nothing going on, but cows 
calving and turnips growing. There is no wickedness in either, 
and wickedness makes life various and enjoyable. I can read and 
write and cypher, and am tired of work accordingly. I want to 
enjoy myself. There is mistress!” she exclaimed, stood up, stepped 
aside, missed her footing, and fel] to the bottom of the steps. 

“ Oh, Tamsin, if only you had let me hold you!” cried Archelaus, 
and ran down to raise her. “Then you would not have fallen.” 
She had sprained her foot and could only limp. 
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A Fashionable Anthoress of the Last Century. 


By FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 





Ir happened in the year 1752, a female child, baptized Frances, 
was born to Charles Burney, music teacher, composer, and 
organist to the Church of Lyme Regis, in Norfolk. With the 
passage of time she developed a quiet, retiring, affectionate 
disposition ; intellectually she was regarded as dull, for at the 
age of eight she was unacquainted with the letters of the alphabet, 
and some years later her elder brother was wont to amuse himself 
by handing her a book upside down whilst pretending to instruct 
her in reading, a fact she was unable to discover. But, though 
regarded as an incorrigible dunce, it was admitted she was 
observant, sensitive, and impressionable. From hearing her 
sister recite certain verses of Pitt’s ‘ Aineid,’ and Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ 
she learned them by heart; and one happy night, having wit- 
nessed a play in which Garrick acted, she on returning home 
gave imitations of the great man, speaking extempore speeches 
by way of supplying the text of the drama. 

Before she had reached her tenth birthday, her father moved 
to London ; and soon after this change of residence her mother 
died. In order to distract his grief and gather materials for his 
‘History of Music,’ Charles Burney travelled abroad; eventually 
he succeeded in both objects, for he published a book and married 
a wife. 

Together with his family he took up his residence’ in Queen 
Square, then notable as a centre of fashion. He was already 
regarded as a distinguished man, having received lessons from 
the famous Dr. Arne, obtained the degree of Doctor of Music at 
Oxford, composed three musical dramas for Drury Lane Theatre, 
and adopted Rousseau’s Operetta ‘ Le Devin du Village.’ Being 
admired for his brilliant talents, and esteemed for his social 
qualities, his company was eagerly sought by the literary and 
fashionable circles then swaying the judgments and influencing 
the caprices of the town. 

At his residence in Queen Square he entertained celebrities 
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whose names are yet familiar on our lips, amongst whom were 
Dr. Johnson, abrupt of manner, philosophic, dogmatic ; Hannah 
More, a lady of consequence in days before women in general 
found relief from hysteria in the composition of novels; David 
Garrick, “ the first man in the world for sprightly conversation ” ; 
Pacchierotti, Mellico, and Gabrielli, singers of great renown; Dr. 
Hawkesworth, the editor of ‘Cook’s First Voyages’; Lady Eliot, 
a woman with “a great deal of countenance and conversation” ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, the painter ; Nollekens, the sculptor ; Mason, 
the poet ; Mrs. Thrale, remarkable for vivacity and humour; Mrs. 
Montagu, a person of fashion, and many others of like renown, 
who were carried in their chairs or rode in their carriages to the 
Square, making a brave assembly in all. 

Whilst they discoursed, Fanny Burney, a silent child in a 
sequestered corner, listened to their wit and repartee, satire and 
scandal. In those days conversation was regarded as an accom- 
plishment necessary to all desiring distinction in society. To the 
justness of thought and facility of expression, which Pope has 
defined as true wit, was added a dignified courtesy and grace of 
bearing unhappily unknown to the present generation. In the 
mind of the watchful and unobtrusive child, that which she heard 
and saw bore plentiful fruit. 

Her elder sisters had been sent to school abroad, but she was 
kept at home, where neither governesses nor masters were provided 
for her benefit. During morning her time was occupied in 
stitching; after an early dinner she copied her father’s manu- 
scripts, read the books in his library, which, with the exception 
of Fielding’s ‘Amelia,’ did not contain a single novel, and 
occasionally scribbled verses and prose. Soon a story rose in 
her mind which must be written; but, the eyes of her stepmother 
being continually fixed on her, the project was not easy to 
accomplish. Her will, however, was strong, and the tale was 
written in paragraphs and by snatches, when she gained the 
seclusion of a playroom up two pairs of stairs, she carrying conversa- 
tions and incidents in her mind for hours and days, until oppor- 
tunity was found to write them down. But after a while her 
stepmother, speculating on Fanny’s seclusion, discovered its 
cause, and without mentioning any particular name, fell to 
protesting against the serious evils arising from a love of scribbling 
in young ladies, pointing out the loss of time and waste of thought 
caused, and above all picturing the serious discredit that marked 
a female writer of novels or romances. 

Such effect did Mrs. Burney’s words have upon her sensitive 
stepdaughter, that, seizing an opportunity when her parents were 
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from home, she one night carried her manuscripts to the play 
court, and there setting fire to them, with many a sigh, watched 
her beloved pages consumed by flame and crumble to ashes. It 
was hard to abandon her favourite pursuit, impossible to suppress 
her imagination, and presently there arose in her mind a tale 
which sprang from chapter to chapter before she could reflect it 
on paper. Now was a page scribbled in her father’s library, again 
a paragraph in her bedroom, or a few lines in the play-room, until 
at last ‘ Evelina’ was concluded. 

Therefore summoning a conclave of her sisters—now returned 
from France—and of her youngest brother Charles, she, after 
extracting a promise of inviolable secrecy, solemnly imparted the 
information ‘that she had written a novel. She next sought a 
publisher willing to introduce her work to the reading world 
without expense to its author, and therefore, addressing Dodsley, 
offered him the first two volumes for consideration, and bade him 
direct his answer to Mr. Grafton, at the Orange Lodge Coffee 
House. In a fever of expectation, young Charles Burney called 
for and found a reply, in which Dodsley expressed his unwilling- 
ness to publish an anonymous work. To Lowndes, a bookseller 
in the city, the young author next applied, and he, being wiser in 
his generation, eventually made an offer of twenty pounds for the 
work. This sum was “accepted with alacrity and boundless 
surprise at its magnificence.” 

Before the book was printed, Fanny, actuated by what she 
deemed a sense of duty, resolved to acquaint her father with what 
had happened. Accordingly, as he bade her good-bye before 
starting out one morning, she with hesitation and timidity told 
him a novel she had written was about to be published ; but she 
had no sooner confessed her great secret than he burst out 
laughing in her face, and, bidding her guard her incognita, care- 
lessly went his way without asking either the name of her book 
or her publisher. 

In the month of January, 1778, when she was twenty-five years 
of age, her novel, ‘ Evelina, or a Young Lady’s Entrance into the 
World,’ was produced. Few communications seem to have passed 
between author and publisher, the former being unaware her 
work was out until she heard the newspaper advertisement read 
aloud at breakfast by her stepmother. A few weeks later and its 
title was known all over the town. Lowndes was eagerly 
questioned by curious purchasers regarding the author’s name; 
its plot and characters became subjects of common discourse in 
every drawing-room ; it was much inquired after in the libraries; 
friends borrowed it one from another; the two principal reviews 
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spoke of it in terms of laudation; and it was said its publisher 
“would have made an estate even had he given the writer a 
thousand pounds for the manuscript.” 

Retiring, timid Fanny Burney, shrinking from the notoriety 
which discovery of the writer would certainly entail, lived in 
hourly dread of the indiscretion of those holding her secret. She 
was not at the same time without enjoying occasional amusement 
from the opinions expressed concerning the author. It was 
indeed freely stated that ‘Evelina’ was the work of the accom- 
plished connoisseur and ingenious letter-writer, Horace Walpole ; 
others concluded it was from the pen of Mr. Anstey, who laid 
claim to be considered a man of letters, from having published a 
guide to Bath, whilst all agreed it was the production of a man of 
great abilities. 

Fear of being known as the writer, and anticipation of being 
“horribly mauled” by the Press, made Fanny Burney ill, and for 
change of air she was sent to Chisington, where an old friend of 
the family then resided. This was indeed none other than 
Samuel Crisp, an accomplished man, of easy fortune and good 
position, distinguished in person, cultured in address, who dis- 
played varied tastes and talents. The utter damnation of a five- 
act tragedy he had written, and in which Garrick had played, 
embittered his life, and influenced him in withdrawing himself 
from society and friends to the melancholy seclusion of a farm- 
house standing upon a desolate common in Surrey. To the 
Burneys only did he entrust the secret of his abode, and they 
alone formed the connecting link between himself and the world 
he had abandoned. Frances was, since her earliest years, his 
special favourite ; he playfully addressed her as Fannikin, and she 
called him daddy. 

Somewhat recovering her health and spirits at Chisington, she 
resolved to have sport with ‘Evelina,’ and therefore informed 
Daddy Crisp she would read the book:to him; whereon he put 
such questions to her as, if it was reckoned clever, what did she 
think of it, and whether folks laughed at it, which considerably 
perplexed her. But when, with trembling voice she began the 
first chapter, he listened eagerly, and when she discontinued was 
anxious she should begin anew, commending the story with honest 
praise, and wondering greatly concerning the writer's identity. 

Meanwhile Dr. Burney had come to suspect the author, for, 
asking his daughter Charlotte to bring him the Monthly Review, 
he opened it at the criticism of the novel and read it with great 
interest. And no sooner had he set it down than he took it up 
once more, and turning to Charlotte bade her come close to him, 
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when, putting his finger on the word Evelina, he declared he knew 
what it meant, and bade her send the man to Lowndes for a copy. 
The servant speedily returning with the volumes, Dr. Burney 
impatiently opened the first, scanned the opening lines of the 
inscription ode addressed to “the author of my being,” paused, 
wiped the tears from his eyes, read again, and then quickly left 
the room. When presently he had read the book, he stated, 
“Twas the best novel he knew except Fielding’s, and in some 
respects it was better than his.” 

Later on he writes to his clever daughter : “I never heard of a 
novel writer’s statue—yet who knows—but above all things take 
care of your head; if that should be at all turned out of its place 
by all this intoxicating success, what a figure would you cut upon 
a pedestal, prenez y bien garde.” 

Up to this time Mrs. Burney was not entrusted with the secret, 
and Fanny had some fear of disclosing it to her. ‘‘ Will you tell 
or shall I write tomy mother?” she asks her father. “I believe 
she will not be at all surprised, for I fancy she is not totally 
without suspicion ; but pray be so kind as to tell her,” she adds 
politically, “that it was not want of confidence in her, but in 
myself, that occasioned my reserve and privacy.” 

Soon the delighted father betook himself to see his friend Mrs. 
Thrale, Johnson’s “lovely Hetty,” the showy, clever wife of a 
wealthy brewer, who desired to be considered a leader of fashion 
and a woman of wit. This excellent lady and Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley—a sister of poor Peg Woffington, who had dowered and 
married her to a mild-mannered clergyman, a scion of nobility— 
had already lauded ‘ Evelina,’ which, the latter told Dr. Johnson, 
had an uncommon share of talent, and indeed she had never 
before met “so much modesty with so much merit in any literary 
production of the kind as is implied by the concealment of the 
author.” 

When Dr. Burney visited Mrs. Thrale at Streatham he in- 
formed her he had been reading ‘ Evelina.’ 

“ Well,” she cried out; “and is it not a very pretty book, a 
very clever book, and a very comical book?” to which he 
answered “it was well enough, but he had something to tell 
about it.” 

“Well, what ?” she asked eagerly. ‘“ Has Mrs. Cholmondeley 
found out the author ?” 

“No, not that I lately know of; but I believe I have, though, 
lately.” 

Mrs. Thrale avowed she wished to discover him above all things, 
when the doctor }declared it was “our Fanny” had written 
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the novel, and thereon followed many expressions of surprise and 
congratulation. Then Mrs. Thrale, who delighted in assembling 
distinguished men and brilliant women round her hospitable 
board, must have the author on a visit at Streatham, and 
introduce her to Dr. Johnson, who had given high praise to 
‘Evelina’; which desires were in due time accomplished. How- 
ever, before Fanny left Chisington, her father came to see her, 
and told the secret to Daddy Crisp. When passing the door of a 
room where both her daddies were discoursing, she overheard the 
words: “The variety of characters, the variety of scenes, and the 
language ; why, she has had very little education but what she 
has given herself, less than any of the others” ; to which Samuel 
Crisp answered, “ Wonderful—it’s wonderful.” 

An hour later, when passing through the hall, she met Daddy 
Crisp, his face all animation and archness ; he doubled up his fist 
and would have stopped her, but she ran past him into the 
parlour. However, they encountered again before supper, when 
he caught her hands and exclaimed, “ Why, you little hussy— 
you young deyvil—ain’t you ashamed to look me in the face, you 
Evelina, you? O you little hussy, what tricks have you served 
me!” 

Soon she was an honoured guest at Streatham, where Dr. 
Johnson was likewise staying. Sitting beside Miss Burney, he 
said, when they had partaken of a “noble dinner and a most 
elegant dessert,’ made him very proud; hearing which, the 
hostess tells Fanny she must take care of her heart, for the 
doctor was not, after all, successless. On this he declares Mrs. 
Thrale was making mischief between them, and drinks Fanny’s 
health in a bumper of good wine. The portly philosepher was 
in excellent humour, and when Mrs. Thrale asks her yourg 
guest at night if she would “have anything ” he immediately 
answers for her, “Yes; she is used, madam, to; suppers; she 
would like an egg or two, and a few slices of ham, or a rasher— 
a rasher, I believe, would please her better.” 

When they met next morning he snatched Fanny’s hand, 
kissed it, and told her he had lain restless and uneasy, thinking 
of her through the night. “ Perhaps I have offended her,” thought 
I; “perhaps she was angry; I have seen her but once and I have 
talked to her of a rasher. AsI could not sleep, I got up and 
looked for some authority for the word, and I find, madam, it is 
used by Dryden ; in one of his prologues he says, ‘and snatch a 
homely rasher from the coals.’ So you must not mind me, 
madam,” concluded the kindly-hearted old man; “I say strange 
things, but I mean no harm.” 
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Meanwhile Mrs. Thrale burned with impatience until she 
could publicly announce her young friend as the admired 
author of ‘Evelina’; and at last the time arrived on which she 
resolved to unburthen herself of the information. On this day 
she had asked to dinner Sir Joshua Reynolds and his two nieces, 
the Miss Palmers, the facetious Lady Ladd, and several others. 

Now, the guests having assembled, conversation turned on the 
topic of the day, ‘Evelina.’ Sir Joshua had already expressed 
his willingness to give fifty pounds for the name of the writer, 
and the ladies declared themselves dying from fair suspense ; 
hearing which, with a mysterious smile, Mrs. Thrale said, “ The 
author will dine with us to-day.” 

Silence fell upon the room, each one looking interrogatively 
at his neighbour. When dinner was over, the ladies retired, and 
betook themselves to the pleasant retreat which the garden, with 
its smooth lawn, great flower-beds, and leafy limes, afforded on a 
balmy September afternoon. Here Sir Joshua’s nieces, turning 
to their hostess, demanded : 

“Now, pray, ma'am, tell us who it is;” but Mrs. Thrale 
answered they must find out, repeating they had dined with the 
author. 

“Why, then, ma’am, it’s yourself,” they made reply; and Mrs. 
Thrale, pleased at the compliment, laughed, without satisfying 
their curiosity. 

Meanwhile, the gentlemen being left over their port, Sir Joshua 
attacked his host with great eagerness to know who the writer may 
be, on which Mr. Thrale, nothing loath, told him. And presently, 
when they joined the ladies, the worthy painter, ear trumpet in 
hand, approached Fanny Burney with great respect, and hoped to 
have the honour of seeing her at his house. 

“So, ma’am, it’s Miss Burney, after all,” one of his nieces 
remarks as she departs. 

“ Ay, sure,” answered Mrs. Thrale ; “ who should it be ?” 

It was now speedily whispered throughout the town that the 
ingenious author of ‘ Evelina’ was none other than Dr. Burney’s 
daughter Fanny. Surprise at her youth heightened admiration 
for her talent. Gossip dwelt on the manner in which she worked, 
the source from which she drew inspiration ; her appearance, dress, 
and conversation were subjects of universal discourse. Admirers 
of genius and pursuers of celebrities sought her; invitations 
poured on her from the finest houses in town; ladies of 
quality and distinction begged the honour of her company at 
routs, assemblies, and suppers. Never had an author been so 
eulogised, feted, and caressed by those famous in the worlds of 
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literature, art, and fashion. There was no limit to the apprecia- 
tion her book created, no stint to the enthusiasm her presence 
inspired. 

At a brilliant gathering at Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house she may 
be said to have made her first appearance in fashionable society. 
The worthy painter was no less distinguished as an artist than 
famous as a host; and under his hospitable roof poor Goldsmith 
gave vent to his most humorous nonsense, Garrick aired his 
delightful vanity, and Johnson flashed his brightest wit. Here 
also met Richard Brinsley Sheridan and his wife “with the 
nightingale’s throat,” Barry the painter, Edmund Burke, Baretti 
the dictionary maker, Beauclerk the wit, George Colman the 
dramatist, and other notable personages of the day. 

On a certain evening in January in the year 1779, coaches 
rolled up in noisy numbers, and chairs were set down in abundance 
before Sir Joshua’s house in Leicester Square. Linkboys, carriers, 
footmen, and wayfarers gathered round the door to watch the 
men of parts and women of fashion enter; the latter with hair 
brushed high from the head, studded with pearl pins and 
starred leaves, the whole surmounted by turbans with coloured 
roses, pearls round the neck, tiffaney sacques with exceeding low 
bodices, large hoops, and satin slippers ; the former with powdered 
wigs and pigtails, short waistcoats, tight silk breeches buttoned at 
the knee adorned with bunches of ribands, long-tailed coats with 
great collars, silk stockings, and high-heeled shoes. 

Within, where the Misses Palmer received the guests on behalf 
of their uncle, all was brilliancy and splendour. Lighted candles 
were reflected on the panelled walls and waxed floors of the rooms ; 
the atmosphere was fragrant with the scent of dead roses and 
dried verbena leaves, preserved in old bowls of Pekin china and 
high jars of Worcester delf. Sounds of fiddles fell upon the ear, 
courtesies were exchanged, compliments repeated, laughter 
rippled in the air; snuff was offered, anecdotes repeated, brocaded 
skirts swept past with many a rustle. 

Here were Mrs. Harneck, with her charming daughters, whose 
beauty Sir Joshua has immortalised, and Mrs. Thrale, whose 
brilliant complexion was heightened and contrasted by patches on 
cheek and chin. Lord Palmerston, tall, stately, and courteous, 
talked to Dr. Burney. Sir Joshua, looking splendid in his 
embroidered vest and chocolate-coloured lace-ruffled coat, had a 
smile of welcome for all guests, and presented his ear trumpet to 
the lips of many fair women, fearful of losing their sprightly 
compliments. William Burke was there likewise, and the Rey. 
Robert Cholmondeley and his daughters, notable figures in a crowd. 
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In their midst sat Fanny Burney, the object of general 
attention and delicate flattery. As Sir Joshua seated himself 
beside her, and talked of Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ Mrs. 
Thrale, spreading wide her fan before her face, whispered to a 
neighbour that Miss Burney would make the fittest wife in all 
the world for the great painter. Groups gathered round the 
eard-tables, matches were formed, gold sparkled on the green 
cloths, voices arose in protestation or pleasure, a general murmur 
of conversation filled the room, when suddenly a violent rapping 
was heard at the outer door, and a moment later Mrs. Chol- 
mondeley, with powdered head and towering feathers, rouged 
cheeks, ample bust, and monstrous hoop, swung into the room 
and courtesied io the company. Fanny Burney, who had heard 
much of the whimsical and demonstrative woman, walked to a 
distance, and leaning over Miss Palmer’s chair, seemed to take 
great interest in her cards, until suddenly she felt a tap on her 
shoulder, and heard her father say— 

“ Fanny, here’s a lady who wishes to speak to you.” 

Bows were exchanged, and then Mrs. Cholmondeley, fixing her 
eyes on the author, tapped her with her fan, and said— 

“Come, come, you must not look so grave upon me. But is it 
true? It can’t be. Tell me though, is it true?” she continued. 

Fanny demurely asked, “‘ What, ma’am?” To which the same 
question was repeated— 

“ Why don’t you tell me? But it can’t be—I don’t believe it— 
no, you are an impostor.” 

At this point Sir Joshua and Lord Palmerston came to Fanny’s 
rescue, the former declaring he won’t have her overpowered in 
his house; whereon the great lady replied— 

“Why, I a’n’t going to kill her. Don’t be afraid; I shan’t 
compliment her—I can’t indeed;” saying which she seized the 
young writer by the hand and led her through the crowd to 
another part of the room, where she again repeated her questions, 
and finally asked Miss Burney her Christian name. 

“ Fanny!” she cried out on hearing it. ‘ Well, all the Fannys 
are excellent, and yet my name is Mary. Pray, Miss Palmers, how 
are you ?—though I hardly know if I shall speak to you to-night. 
I thought I should never have got here. I have been so out of 
humour with the people for keeping me. ‘If you but knew,’ 
cried I, ‘to whom I am going to-night, and who I shall see to- 
night, you would not dare keep me muzzing here.’” 

In this manner she rattled on, telling her hearers she had been 
monstrous ill, quoting passages from ‘ Evelina,’ informing Lord 
Palmerston she had been told that night nobody could see his 
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lordship for her, for that he supped at her house every night. 
*** Dear, bless me, no!’ cried 1; ‘ not every night, and I looked as 
confused as I was able; but I’m afraid I did not blush, though I 
tried hard for it.” 

When almost everyone had gone down to supper, she suddenly 
assumed a serious air and begged Fanny Burney would give her 
leave to say she admired her more than any human being, having 
imparted which information she hurried downstairs. At the 
supper table there was much sprightly talk and pleasant laughter, 
clinking of glasses, and rattle of plates, above which Mrs. 
Cholmondeley’s voice was heard predominating. 

Every one was now familiar with the name of Fanny Burney, 
and the general interest felt in her was heightened by the belief 
that she was in her seventeenth year, her diminutive stature and 
general appearance strengthening the opinion. Apparently a 
brilliant icareer lay before her. ‘“ You have nothing to do 
now,” Daddy Crisp wrote to her, “but take your pen in hand, 
for your fame and reputation are made, and any bookseller 
will snap at what you write.” Though ‘Evelina’ went into 
several editions, yet up to this time she received but the sum 
originally agreed to be paid her, twenty pounds. Later on her 
conscientious publisher sent her ten pounds, with ten copies of 
her book, 

When, eighteen months after the publication of ‘ Evelina,’ she 
again employed her pen, it was with the intention of writing a 
comedy instead of a novel. Susanna Centlivre had written over 
a dozen plays, Hannah Cowley had produced ‘The Runaways,’ 
and Hannah More had received “nearly four hundred pounds for 
a foolish play.” Dramatic writing, Mrs. Thrale rightly urged, 
was the straight road to profit and honour. Arthur Murphy, the 
dramatist, whom the last-mentioned lady termed “a sweet man,” 
offered to give her every advice and assistance in his power; Sir 
Joshua thought, as she had already gained “ all the applause and 
fame that could be given her in the closet, the acclamations of a 
theatre would be new to her”; Mrs. Montagu, who had gained 
celebrity by her “‘ Essay on the Genius and Learning of Shake- 
speare,” stated all her influence would beat Miss Burney’s humble 
service ; whilst Sheridan declared he would take anything of hers 
for Drury Lane Theatre, “ unseen, and make his best bow into 
the bargain.” 

Was ever such appreciation and encouragement, such proffered 
counsel and promise of help, given to one beginning a career of 
letters? She was not, however, so convinced of her future success 
as were her admirers, and remembered that both Fielding and 
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Johnson had failed as dramatic writers. After her recent triumph, 
how could she endure defeat? In her doubts she turned to 
Daddy Crisp, who had long been the trusted friend and sage 
adviser of her family. 

From his solitude he now cried out, begging “ Fannikin” to 
beware of the dangers of writing for the playhouse, warning her 
likewise not to think that because she had penned a clever novel 
she was also capable of producing a brilliant comedy. Different 
talents, he remarked, were requisite for the two species of writing, 
though they were by no means incompatible. 

Guided by encouragement and caution, she set to work on a 
comedy to be called ‘The Whitlings,’ and the first act being 
finished, showed it to Arthur Murphy, that he might pass 
judgment and give advice. He having commended it heartily, 
she hastened to complete, and forwarded the play to Daddy 
Crisp, that he and her father might pronounce their opinions 
concerning its merits. Their decision was speedily given. Dr. 
Burney urged her to suppress the comedy, whilst Daddy Crisp 
found objections on the fact of its strong resemblance to 
‘Moliére’s Femmes Savantes,’ which she had never read. Her 
play had wit enough, but the plot failed to hold the attention, 
and it would be her best policy, he added, save for pecuniary 
advantages, to write no more. Though the criticism was severe, 
she remembered it came from those who had her interests most 
at heart, and notwithstanding Arthur Murphy’s commendations, 
Mrs. Thrale’s praise, and Sheridan’s desire to see the manuscript, 
she never permitted the comedy to appear. “The fatal knell 
then is knolled,” she wrote to her father, “and down amongst 
the dead men sink the poor Whitlings, for ever and for ever and 
for ever. I give a sigh, whether I will or not, to their memory; 
for, however worthless, they were mes enfans.” 

Not wholly disheartened by her failure, she in a short time fell 
to work again, this time on a novel destined to be called ‘ Cecilia.’ 
Daddy Crisp, yet crying in the wilderness, reminded her how 
much she had to lose, and assured her she could not take too 
much care. “Not that I would have you file, and polish, and 
refine, till the original fire and spirit of the composition flies off 
in vapour,” he writes; “that belongs to your half geniuses—a 
true, a real, a great one, cannot be otherwise than highly 
luxuriant, and must be pruned.” Fears beset her, she trembled 
at the thought of disappointing those who placed strong faith in 
her abilities; but presently, her father having read the first 
volume, she was comforted by his appreciation, for he considered 
the story superior in design and execution to ‘ Evelina,’ and bade 
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her have confidence. THis warm satisfaction, she says, “ will make 
me amends for almost any mortification that may be in store for 
me.” Later, her sister Charlotte read the novel, and cried so 
vehemently that she could eat no dinner and had a headache all day. 

Meanwhile, rumour of her labours spread through the town: 
Society promised itself a treat from the perusal of her pages. 
When she ventured abroad she was assailed by questions regarding 
her characters; friends besought her to let them see the manu- 
script. To a favoured few this privilege was accorded, and 
it is diverting to read the various comments and strange 
suggestions made. One individual indeed advised the bewildered 
author to omit the scene for which she had written the book, and 
on which she considered the whole story hung. This counsel 
came from none other than Daddy Crisp; but he compensated 
for his lack of judgment by giving sound advice. ‘‘ Whoever you 
may think fit to consult,” he wrote, “let their talents and taste 
4 be ever so great, hear what they have to say, but never give up 
; or alter a little merely on their authority, unless it perfectly 
| coincides with your own inward feelings.” 

In 1782 the novel for which the public eagerly waited was 
published in five volumes, and Edmund Burke was one of the first 
to offer his “best thanks for the very great instruction and 
entertainment he had received from the new present she had 
bestowed on the public.” Gibbon the historian read it in a single 
day ; Lord de Ferras wept over the pages; Lady Shelley was in 
raptures with them; Mrs. Thrale, whilst reading, stopped every 
moment to kiss them. Never was such a flutter in the literary 
and fashionable worlds. The ingenious Miss Burney was 
universally lauded, and placed on a level with the notable female 
| belles esprits of the day—with Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the learned 








translator of Epictetus; Mrs. Boscawen, celebrated in Hannah 

More’s ‘Sensibility’; Mrs. Buller, a Greek scholar and celebrated 

traveller; Hester Chapone, who gained notoriety by her ‘ Letters 
on the Improvement of the Mind’; Mrs. Greville, who had 
delighted the world with an ‘Ode to Indifference’; and Mrs. 
Vesey, at whose house the celebrated bas bleu meetings were held. 
Her company was sought more eagerly, if possible, than before ; 
praise perpetually sounded in her ears. 

“O Fanny,” cried out the hermit of Chesington, now soon to 
be silent for evermore, “set this down as the happiest period of 
your life; and when you come to be old and sick, and health and 

| spirits are fled (for this may come), then live upon remembrance, 
| and think that you have had your share of the good things, and 
say—‘ For what I have received the Lord make me thankful.’ ” 
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Now that her life gave fairest promise, came one of those 
changes which so often alter the fate of mortals. Amongst those 
whom she met at this period was Mrs. Delaney—a venerable, 
cultured, and charming lady—who had formerly enjoyed the 
friendship of Pope and Swift, of the poets Gay and Young, and 
other wits whose lights time had extinguished. Speedily Mrs. 
Delaney came to regard her with feelings of friendship, and 
eventually requested she would become her guest, an invitation 
readily accepted. Mrs. Delaney lived at Windsor, not far removed 
from the Castle, then the favourite residence of George III. and 
Queen Charlotte, whose habit it was to frequently call on their 
neighbour. It was Fanny Burney’s custom, when aware of their 
approach, to seek her own room ; but one afternoon she, with Mrs. 
Delaney and another visitor, were in the drawing-room, when 
suddenly the door opened “and a large man in deep mourning 
appeared at it, entering and shutting it himself without speaking.” 

When she discovered by a star glittering on his breast that she 
stood in the presence of majesty, she became scared, and rapidly 
retreated to the wall. The King advanced to his hostess, en- 
quired how she did, and then in a loud whisper asked if that was 
Miss Burney. Mrs. Delaney replying in the affirmative, he 
approached the author, who made him a “ profound reverence,” 
and entered into conversation with her. 

“ But what—what—how was it—how came you—how happened 
it—what—what—what ?” he asked in his usual odd manner. 

Believing he referred to ‘ Evelina,’ she replied it had been 
written at odd hours for amusement. 

“ But your publishing—your printing—how was that—what— 
what ?” he asked ; to which she answered— 

“T thought, sir, it would look well in print ”—at which he was 
vastly amused. 

Soon she became familiar with the presence of royalty, and on 
one occasion had the advantage of hearing His Majesty’s criticisms 
on some famous men. Voltaire he pronounced a monster, and 
Shakespeare he considered little better than a fool. 

“Was there ever,” cried out this royal Solomon, “such siuff as 
great part of Shakespeare—only one must not say so. But what 
think you—what, what—is there not sad stuff—what—what— 
what ?” 

Fanny Burney ventured to assert the sad stuff was mixed with 
many excellencies ; but he interrupted her to ejaculate— 

“O, I know it is not to be said—but it’s trne—only it’s Shake- 
speare, and nobody dare abuse him; one should be stoned for 
saying so.” 
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The Queen’s judgment on literature was equally original and 
instructive. ‘“‘ ‘The Sorrows of Werter,’ ” she stated, “ was done 
by a bad man for revenge,” and she added sagely, “ There were 
excellent books to be picked up on the book-stalls, where they 
were to be had at low prices.” 

Soon after Fanny Burney becoming acquainted with their 
majesties, a vacancy occurred in the royal household. One of 
the Queen’s German attendants being broken down in health by 
the duties of her service, resigned office as keeper of the robes, 
which was offered to the author with a salary of two hundred 
a year. This proposal filled her with fear and depression, but 
eventually she accepted it at the desire of her father, who, though 
ever affectionate, had neither by his care nor his advice aided her 
in achieving distinction. He now forced her to the endurance of 
much misery. Dr. Johnson and Daddy Crisp were no longer left 
to advise her, and in an evil hour she abandoned the distinctions 
of fame, the probability of wealth, the society of friends, the 
blessings of freedom, for the lot of a waiting-woman, whose 
position entailed anxiety, fatigue, and weariness at Windsor 
Castle. It was with a heavy heart she agreed to this step. 


“T cannot,” she writes, “even to my father, utter my reluctance; I see 
him so much delighted by the prospect of an establishment he looks upon 
as honourable. I have always and uniformly had a horror of a life of 


attendance and dependence. What can make me amends for all I shall 
forfeit ?” 


In July 1786 she entered the royal household. Her duties 
began betimes. At six o’clock she was up waiting for the bell 
which summoned her to dress the Queen, an operation seldom 
finished before eight o’clock. She was then allowed to have 
breakfast, after which she made preparations for her own toilette, 
constant change being required, and new apparel for the celebra- 
tion of royal birthdays. At one o'clock the bell, which she 
characterises as “a mortifying mark of servitude,” called her to 
help the Queen off with her hoop and gown, assist her in dressing 
afresh, and see her hair powdered. It was commonly three 
o'clock before she was dismissed, when for the next two hours 
she was at liberty. At five o’clock she dined with Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg, another keeper of the robes, with whom she was obliged 
to associate for the remainder of the evening. Supper was 
served at eleven, and an hour later the bell once more rang for 
her to undress Her Majesty. ‘“ The early rising and a long day’s 
attention to new affairs and occupations, cause a fatigue so bodily,” 
she writes, “that nothing mental stands‘against it, and to sleep I 
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fall the moment I have put out my candle and laid down my 
head.” 

Her position was rendered more painful from her forced 
association with Mrs. Schwellenberg, a stout-bodied, snuff-taking, 
vulgar-minded German, who spoke broken English, always 
travelled with her bed, and amused herself by keeping frogs that 
she fed on flies, and taught to croak when she tapped her snuff- 
box. Whilstin her presence, Fanny Burney’s energies were taxed 
to guard against the jealousy of her colleague, who treated her 
with contempt, and “never wished to hear her voice but when 
they were alone, and who never was in a good humour if it 
stopped then.” With all her asperity, she desired the author’s 
society, and in order to avoid hearing this woman complain when 
she had over-eaten herself, or utter spiteful remarks when she 
considered herself neglected, she learned to play cards, an occu- 
pation she detested. Reading to this illiterate creature was out 
of the question. 

“T won’t have nothing what you call novels,” she said; “ what 
you call romances—what you call histories—I might not read 
such what you call stuff—not I.” 

In many and petty ways this royal favourite, if sufficient 
attention was not paid her, punished her colleague—now by 
passing over her at dinner when she carved, again by preventing 
her from raising the carriage windows as they drove—for the 
Schwellenberg was an autocrat in her ways, and threatened her 
English servants, if they were slow to obey her desires, with 
banishment to her own country—perhaps the greatest punishment 
she could imagine. “O, were there no Mrs. Schwellenberg!” 
writes Fanny Burney. 

Her duties were varied at times by reading to Her Majesty, 
entertaining the royal lapdog whilst the Queen went to prayers, 
and mixing and filling her snuff-boxes. To an intellectual woman 
the position was galling. She, who had been the centre of a 
brilliant circle, now endured solitude, Her Majesty disliking visitors, 
lest they should carry away gossip concerning the court. No 
holidays were allowed her—no relief came from the eternal 
dressings and undressings of royalty, from the loathed society of 
the Schwellenberg. For long she bore her unhappy position, 
because unwilling to thwart her father’s foolishly formed hopes 
of honour and advantage to be derived from her mistress. 
Gradually her health gave way; the King’s insanity plunged the 
household in depression ; Schwellenberg’s insolence became un- 
endurable. 


At last she resolved on asking her father’s permission to resign. 
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Chance granted her an interview with him that lasted three 
hours; the only occasion since she entered the royal service four 
years before that she was enabled to see him for so long a time. 
To him she fully opened her mind. 


“I owned the species of life distasteful to me; I was lost to all private 
comfort, dead to all domestic endearment. I was worn with want of rest, 
and fatigued with laborious watchfulness and attendance. My time was 
devoted to official duties, and all that in life was dearest to me—my friends, 
my chosen society, my best affections—lived now in my mind only by 
recollection, and rested upon that with nothing but bitter regret.” 


When she had concluded, Dr. Burney, whom Mrs. Thrale had 
long before described as “ that goose of a man,” remained silent. 
“1 turned to look at him,” writes his daughter, “ but how was I 
struck to see his honoured head bowed down almost into his bosom 
with dejection and discomfort.” When he had wiped away his 
tears, he told her if she wished to resign, his heart, purse, and 
arms should be open to receive her. 

This happened in May 1790, but no immediate steps were taken 
to rescue her from bondage. During the last months of this year 
her loss of health was so notable that all remarked her change of 
appearance ; vet the terrible bell summoning her to service rang 
in the morning, and she was still expected to take her place at 
the Schwellenberg’s card table, though frequent pains in her side— 


“forced me,” she says, “to creep to my room for hartshorn and for rest: 
and so weak and faint I was become, that I was compelled to put my head 
out into the air, at all hours and in all weathers, from time to time, to 
recover the power of breathing, which seemed not seldom almost withdrawn.” 


The attendants in the royal household were compassionate ; 
one of them wept over her condition, another begged she would 
ask for respite, lest the Queen should lose her altogether, a third 
protested she considered it folly to struggle longer against 
strength and nature, whilst one of the equerries was so struck by 
the change that he ventured to tell Her Majesty complete retire- 
ment from attendance was essential to Miss Burney’s restoration. 
Everyone she encountered, the Queen and the Schwellenberg 
excepted, grieved for her state and pitied her exceedingly. Yet 
she hesitated to send in her resignation, fearing it might dis- 
please her royal mistress, and knowing it would grieve her foolish 
father. The Queen evidently considered that death in her service 
was preferable to existence outside her sphere. ‘“ Though I was 
so frequently ill in her presence that I could scarcely stand, I 
saw she concluded me, while life remained, inevitably hers.” 

The condition of her health becoming noised abroad, caused 
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much anxiety to her friends, and James Boswell coming to visit 
her, threatened if she did not resign violent measures would be 
taken: ‘‘ We shall address Dr. Burney in a body, we shall fall 
upon him all at once.” Probably acting on this hint, a friend of 
Dr. Johnson’s, Mr. Wyndham, declared he would set the Literary 
Club on her father if she would not retire. At last she drew up 
a memorial, couched in abject and humble phrases, praying for 
her dismissal; this, according to Her Majesty’s desires, being 
presented through the Schwellenberg. The sweet Queen, as Miss 
Burney styles her, was pleased to consider it contained “ nothing 
improper,” but instead of granting its request, proposed to allow 
her bond-slave six weeks leave of absence. As the doctors 
asserted nothing short of permanent rest could restore their 
patient, this offer was declined, whereon “a horrible scene” with 
the Schwellenberg ensued, the German “ being too much enraged 
for disguise, uttered the most ferocious expressions of indignant 
contempt for a daring so outrageous against imperial wishes.” 

The memorial was presented in December 1790, but the Queen 
allowed six months to pass, seeing her dependent daily sinking, 
without granting her request. Twice had she meanwhile taken 
courage to remind Her Majesty of the petition ; but the royal lady 
was displeased, for she had not yet found any one suitable to 
replace Fanny Burney, though she had searched Germany for an 
individual worthy of that high post. In May she became more 
“faint, low, and feeble,” and again appealed to Her Majesty for 
release, which was promised her in the following month. 

Prostrate in health, and broken in spirit after a service of 
almost five years, she left the royal household, receiving an 
allowance of a hundred a year, dependent on the Queen’s pleasure. 
Congratulations on her escape poured in upon her—Sir Joshua 
and his nieces sending “ every species of kind exultation,” Horace 
Walpole in the most courtly style inviting her to Strawberry Hill. 
Change of air being necessary, she journeyed through the south 
of England by slow stages, accompanied by kind and sympathetic 
friends. In the enjoyment of rest, peace, and liberty, she speedily 
recovered and returned home once more. 

Soon after, the most important step in her life was taken, she 
being then in her forty-first year. Whilst staying with some 
friends at Mickleham, in Surrey, she made the acquaintance of 
some distinguished French emigrés, who, having escaped the 
terrors of the French Revolution, sought refuge in England. 
Clubbing together, they had taken Juniper Hall and another 
house at Westhumble, “which the people very reluctantly let, 
upon the Christian-like supposition that, being nothing but 
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French papishes, they would never pay.” Amongst these exiles 
were the Duc de Liancourt, the Marquise de Chitre, the Duc 
de Montmorency, Madame de Staél, Tallyrand, and General 
d’Arblay. Fanny Burney at first regarded them with prejudice, 
but soon their narrow escape and deplorable condition gained her 
sympathy, whilst their dignified bearing and brilliant discourse 
won her esteem. And soon it happened she fell in love with 
General d’Arblay—learning which, her father begged, warned, and 
admonished her not to entangle herself in a wild and romantic 
attachment that offered nothing in prospect but poverty and 
distress, with future inconvenience and unhappiness. 

For the first time in her life, she was disinclined to heed him, 
and after awhile Dr. Burney gave his consent to a union that 
proved the greatest happiness in his daughter’s life. General 
d’Arblay had lost his fortune, and she possessed merely the 
pension which depended for its continuance on the royal pleasure ; 
but this condition was powerless to disturb their bliss. 
After marriage they took up their residence in a small hovse 
known as the Hermitage, in the suburbs of Bookham; and he 
having proved himself a brave soldier, now became a practical 
philosopher, and dug, sowed, and laboured in his garden. 

In due time a child was born to them, after which event she 
began a new novel called ‘Camilla.’ However, before its publi- 
cation, a tragedy she had written whilst in the royal household 
was produced. This had been shown by her brother Charles to 
John Philip Kemble, who expressed his desire to place it on the 
stage. Though this actor, with his sister Mrs. Siddons and 
Bensley, represented the principal characters, it was not a success, 
its failure being chiefly due to the fact of its being hurriedly 
rehearsed, and the players imperfect in their parts, one of the 
most important after those already named having but two lines 
committed to memory. The audience scarce gave it a patient 
reception, and heard of its withdrawal with satisfaction. 

This failure was forgotten in the excitement caused by the 
announcement of ‘Camilla.’ The book was published by sub- 
scription, the Dowager Duchess of Leinster, the Hon. Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Crewe, and Mrs. Lock undertaking to receive the 
names of purchasers. Its sale was rapid; in less than three 
months almost ‘four thousand copies were sold, and the sum 
realised amounted to three thousand pounds. With ‘ Camilla’ in 
her hands, the author hastened to Windsor and presented it on 
her knees to royalty. Queen Charlotte bade her place the 
volumes on a table, and, after some conversation, said if she called 
the next day she should see the princesses ;.at the prospect of 
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which happiness Madame d’Arblay expressed her gratitude and 
delight. 

With the publication of this book her literary career may be 
said to have closed. Eighteen years later she issued her last 
novel, ‘The Wanderer,’ which betrayed a terrible contrast to her 
earlier and happier style, and was in every way unworthy of her 
name. In 1832 she constructed her father’s memoirs from his 
correspondence. Her husband and her only child died, and the 
world held nothing for her save memories. Gradually and 
peacefully old age stole upon her. She long survived the brilliant 
circle that once had eagerly gathered round her, filling her ears 
with finely turned phrases and words of admiration. Johnson 
had cried out to her from his death bed, “Ah, priez Dieu pour 
moi!” Garrick had made his exit from life’s stage ; the courteous 
Sir Joshua had laid down his brush for ever; Mrs. Thrale and 
Mrs. Cholmondeley no more rivalled each other in the sprightli- 
ness of wit and extravagance of costume; Hannah More, Sheridan, 
Walpole, and Burke were no longer with the living. 

The lights had gone out, the music ceased, the throng dispersed. 
Still she lived to witness the arrival and likewise the departure 
of a brilliant and gifted band; for, before her eyes closed for ever, 
sbe had heard of the death of Sir Walter Scott, Lord Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Lamb, Coleridge, and Burns. Frances d’Arblay 
died in January 1810, being then at the age of eighty-eight 
years, having long survived her reputation as a famous novelist. 
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Che Fowl in the Pot. 


AN EPISODE ADAPTED FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MAXIMILIAN 
DE BETHUNE, DUKE OF SULLY. 





Wuat I am going to relate may seem to some merely to be curious 
and on a parity with the diverting story of M. Boisrosé, which I 
have set down in an earlier part of my memoirs. But among the 
calumnies of those who have never ceased to attack me since the 
death of the late king, the statement that I kept from his majesty 
things which should have reached his ears has always had a pro- 
minent place; though a thousand times refuted by my friends, and 
those who from an intimate acquaintance with events could judge how 
faithfully I laboured to deserve the confidence with which my master 
honoured me. Therefore, I take it in hand to show by an example, 
trifling in itself, the full knowledge of affairs which the king had, 
and to prove that in many matters, which were never permitted to 
become known to the idlers of the court, he took a personal share, 
worthy as much of Haroun as of Alexander. 

It was my custom, before I entered upon those negotiations with 
the Prince of Condé which terminated in the recovery of the estate 
of Villebon, where I now principally reside, to spend a part of the 
autumn and winter at Rosny. On these occasions I was in the habit 
of leaving Paris with a considerable train of Swiss, pages, valets, and 
grooms, together with the maids-of-honour and waiting-women of the 
duchess. We halted to take dinner at Poissy, and generally contrived 
to reach Rosny towards nightfall, so as to sup by the light of flam- 
beaux in a manner enjoyable enough, though devoid of that state, 
which I have ever maintained, and enjoined upon my children, as at 
once the privilege and burden of rank. 

At the time of which I am speaking, I had for my favourite charger 
the sorrel horse which the Duke of Mercceur presented to me with a 
view tomy good offices at the time of the king’s entry into Paris ; 
and which I honestly transferred to his majesty in accordance with 
a principle laid down in another place. The king insisted on 
returning it to me, and for several years I rode it on these annual 
visits to Rosny. What was more remarkable was that on each of 
these occasions it cast a shoe about the middle of the afternoon, and 
always when we were within a short league of the village of Auber- 
genyille. Though I never had with me less than half a score of led 
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horses, I had such an affection for the sorrel that I preferred to wait 
until it was shod, rather than accommodate myself to a nag of less 
easy paces; and would allow my household to precede me, staying 
behind myself with at most a guard or two, my valet and a page. 

The forge at Aubergenville was kept by a smith of some skill, a 
cheerful fellow, whom I always remembered to reward, considering 
my own position rather than his services, with a gold livre. His 
joy at receiving what was to him the income ofa year was great, 
and never failed to reimburse me; in addition to which I took some 
pleasure in unbending, and learning from this simple peasant and 
loyal man, what the tax-payers were saying of me and my reforms— 
a duty I always felt I owed to the king my master. 

As a man of breeding it would ill become me to set down the 
homely truths I thus learned. The conversations of the vulgar are 
little suited to a nobleman’s memoirs; but in this I distinguish 
between the Duke of Sully and the king’s minister, and it is in the 
latter capacity that I relate what passed on these diverting occasions. 
“Ho, Simon,” I would say, encouraging the poor man as he came 
bowing and trembling before me, “ how goes it, my friend ?” 

“Badly,” he would answer, “ very badly until your lordship came 
this way.” 

“ And how is that, little man?” 

“Oh, it is the roads,” he always replied, shaking his bald head as 
he began to set about his business. “The roads since your lordship 
became Surveyor-General are so good that not one horse in a hundred 
casts a shoe ; and then there are so few highwaymen now that not 
one robber’s plates do I replace in a twelvemonth. That is where 
it is.” 

At this I was highly delighted. 

“ Still, since I began to pass this way times have not been so bad 
with you, Simon,” I would answer. 

Thereto he had one invariable reply. 

“No, thanks to St. Geneviéve and your lordship, whom we call in 
this village the poor man’s friend, I have a fowl in the pot.” 

This phrase so pleased me that I repeated it to the king. It 
tickled his fancy also, and for some years it was a very common 
remark of that good and great ruler, that he hoped to live to see 
every peasant with a fowl in his pot. 

“ But why,” I remember I once asked this honest fellov—it was 
on the last occasion of the sorrel falling lame there—“ do you thank 
St. Genevieve ?” 

“She is my patron saint,” he answered. 

“Then you are a Parisian ? ” 

“Your lordship is always right.” 
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“But does her saintship do you any good?” I asked curiously. 

“Certainly, by your lordship’s leave. My wife prays to her and 
she loosens the nails in the sorrel’s shoes.” 

“Tn fact she pays off an old grudge,” I answered, “for there was 
a time when Paris liked me little; but hark ye, master smith, I am 
not sure that this is not an act of treason to conspire with Madame 
Geneviéve against the comfort of the king’s minister. What think 
you, you rascal; can you pass the justice elm without a shiver ?” 

This threw the simple fellow into a great fear, which the sight of 
the livre of gold speedily converted into joy as stupendous. Leaving 
him still staring at his fortune I rode away ; but when we had gone 
some little distance, the aspect of his face, when I charged him with 
treason, or my own unassisted discrimination suggested a clue to the 
phenomenon. 

“La Trape,” I said to my valet—the same who was with me at 
Cahors—“ what is the name of the inn-keeper at Poissy, at whose 
house we are accustomed to dine ?” 

“ Andrew, may it please your lordship.” 

“Andrew! I thought so!” I exclaimed, smiting my thigh. 
“Simon and Andrew his brother! Answer, knave, and, if you have 
permitted me to be robbed these many times, tremble for your ears. 
Is he not brother to the smith at Aubergenville who has just shod 
my horse ?” 

La Trape professed to be ignorant on this point, but a groom who 
had stayed behind with me, having sought my permission to speak, 
said it was so, adding that Master Andrew had risen in the world 
through large dealings in hay, which he was wont to take daily into 
Paris and sell, and that he did not now acknowledge or see anything 
of his brother the smith, though it was believed that he retained a 
sneaking liking for him. 

On receiving this confirmation of my suspicions, my vanity as 
well as my sense of justice led me to act with the promptitude which 
I have exhibited in greater emergencies. I rated La Trape for his 
carelessness of my interests in permitting this deception to be 
practised on me; and the main body of my attendants being now in 
sight, I ordered him to take two Swiss and arrest both brothers 
without delay. It wanted yet three hours of sunset, and I judged 
that, by hard riding, they might reach Rosny with their prisoners 
before bedtime. 

I spent some time while still on the road in considering what 
punishment I should inflict on the culprits; and finally laid aside 
the purpose I had at first conceived of putting them to death—an 
infliction they had richly deserved—in favour of a plan which I 
thought might offer me some amusement. For the execution of this 
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I depended upon Maignan, my equerry, who was a man of lively 
imagination, being the same who had of his own motion arranged and 
carried out the triumphal procession, in which I was borne to Rosny 
after the battle of Ivry. Before I sat down to supper I gave him 
his directions ; and as I had expected, news was brought to me while 
I was at table, that the prisoners had arrived. 

Thereupon I informed the duchess and the company generally, 
for, as was usual, a number of my country neighbours had come to 
compliment me on my return, that there was some sport of a rare kind 
on foot; and we adjourned, Maignan, followed by four pages bearing 
lights, leading the way to that end of the terrace which abuts on 
the linden avenue. Here, a score of grooms holding torches aloft 
had been arranged in a circle so that the impromptu theatre thus 
formed, which Maignan had ordered with much taste, was as light as 
inthe day. On a sloping bank at one end seats had been placed for 
those who had supped at my table, while the rest of the company 
found such places of vantage as they could; their number, indeed, 
amounting with my household to two hundred persons. In the 
centre of the open space a small forge fire had been kindled, the red 
glow of which added much to the strangeness of the scene ; and on 
the anvil beside it were ranged a number of horses’ and donkeys’ 
shoes, with a full complement of the tools used by smiths. 

All being ready I gave the word to bring in the prisoners, and 
escorted by La Trape and six of my guards, they were marched into 
the arena. In their pale and terrified faces, and the shaking limbs 
which could scarce support them to their appointed stations, I read 
both the consciousness of guilt and the apprehension of immediate 
death; it was plain that they expected nothing less. I was very 
willing to play with their fears, and for some time looked at them 
in silence, while all wondered with lively curiosity what would ensue. 
I then addressed them gravely, telling the inn-keeper that I knew 
well he had loosened each year a shoe of my horse, in order that his 
brother might profit by the job of replacing it; and went on to 
reprove the smith for the ingratitude which had led him to return 
my bounty by the conception of so knavish a trick. 

Upon this they confessed their guilt, and flinging themselves upon 
their knees with many tears and prayers begged for mercy. This, 
after a decent interval I permitted myself to grant. “Your lives 
which are forfeited shall be spared,’ I pronounced. ‘“ But punished 
you must be. I therefore ordain that Simon, the smith, at once fit, 
nail, and properly secure a pair of iron shoes to Andrew’s heels, and 
that then Andrew, who by that time will have picked up something 
of the smith’s art, do the same to Simon. So will you both learn to 
avoid such shoeing tricks for the future.” 
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It may well be imagined that a judgment so whimsical, and so 
justly adapted to the offence, charmed all save the culprits ; and in a 
hundred ways the pleasure of those present was evinced, to such a 
degree, indeed, that Maignan had some difficulty in restoring silence 
and gravity to the assemblage. This done, however, Master Andrew 
was taken in hand and his wooden shoes removed. The tools of his 
trade were placed before the smith, who cast glances so piteous, 
first at his brother’s feet and then at the shoes on the anvil, as 
again gave rise to a prodigious amount of merriment, my pages in 
particular well-nigh forgetting my presence, and rolling about in a 
manner unpardonable at another time. However, I rebuked them 
sharply, and was about to order the sentence to be carried into effect, 
when the remembrance of the many pleasant simplicities which the 
smith had uttered to me, acting upon a natural disposition to mercy, 
which the most calumnious of my enemies have never questioned, 
induced me to give the prisoners a chance of escape. “ Listen,” I 
said, “Simon and Andrew. Your sentence has been pronounced, and 
will certainly be executed unless you can avail yourself of the condition 
I now offer. You shall have three minutes ; if in that time either of 
you can make a good joke, he shall go free. If not, let a man attend 
to the bellows, La Trape! ” 

This added a fresh satisfaction to my neighbours, who were well 
assured now that I had not promised them a novel entertainment 
without good grounds; for the grimaces of the two knaves thus 
bidden to jest if they would save their skins, were so diverting they 
would have made a nun laugh. ‘They looked at me with their eyes 
as wide as plates, and for the whole of the time of grace never a word 
could they utter save howls for mercy. “Simon,” I said gravely, 
when the time was up, “have you a joke? No. Andrew, my 
friend, have you a joke? No. Then——” 

I was going on to order the sentence to be carried out, when the 
inn-keeper flung himself again upon his knees, and cried out loudly 
—as much to my astonishment as to the regret of the bystanders, 
who were bent on seeing so strange a shoeing feat—“ One word, my 
lord; I can give you no joke, but I can do a service, an eminent 
service to the king. I can disclose a conspiracy ! ” 

I was somewhat taken aback by this sudden and public announce- 
ment. But I had been too long in the king’s employment not to 
have remarked how strangely things are brought to light. On 
hearing the man’s words therefore—which were followed by a stricken 
silence—I looked sharply at the faces of such of those present as it 
was possible to suspect, but failed to observe any sign of confusion 
or dismay, or anything more particular than so abrupt a statement 
was calculated to produce. Doubting much whether the man was 
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not playing with me, I addressed him sternly, warning him to beware, 
lest in his anxiety to save his heels by falsely accusing others, he 
should lose his head. For that if his conspiracy should prove to be 
an invention of his own, I should certainly consider it my duty to 
hang him forthwith. 

He heard me out, but nevertheless persisted in his story, adding 
desperately, “ It is a plot, my lord, to assassinate you and the king 
on the same day.” 

This statement struck me a blow; for I had good reason to know 
that at that time the king had alienated many by his infatuation for 
Madame de Verneuil; while I had always to reckon firstly with all 
who hated him, and secondly with all whom my pursuit of his 
interests injured either in reality or appearance. I therefore im- 
mediately directed that the prisoners should be led in close custody 
to the chamber adjoining my private closet, and taking the precaution 
to call my guards about me, since I knew not what attempt despair 
might not breed, I withdrew myself, making such apologies to the 
company as the nature of the case permitted. 

I ordered Simon the smith to be first brought to me, and in the 
presence of Maignan only, I severely examined him as to his know- 
ledge of any conspiracy. He denied however that he had ever heard 
of the matters referred to by his brother, and persisted so firmly in 
the denial that I was inclined to believe him. In the end he was 
taken out and Andrew was brought in. The inn-keeper’s demeanour 
was such as I have often observed in intriguers brought suddenly to 
book. He averred the existence of the conspiracy, and that its objects 
were those which he had stated. He also offered to give up his 
associates, but conditioned that he should do this in his own way ; 
undertaking to conduct me and one other person—but no more ilest 
the alarm should be given—to a place in Paris on the following 
night, where we could hear the plotters state their plans and designs. 
In this way only he urged could proof positive be obtained. 

I was much startled by this proposal, and inclined to think it a 
trap ; but further consideration dispelled my fears. The inn-keeper 
had held no parley with any one save his guards and myself since his 
arrest, and could neither have warned his accomplices, nor acquainted 
them with any design the execution of which should depend on his 
confession to me. I therefore accepted his terms—with a private 
reservation that I would have help at hand—and before daybreak 
next morning left Rosny, which I had only seen by torchlight, with 
my prisoner and a select body of Swiss. We entered Paris in the 
afternoon in three parties with as little parade as possible, and went 
straight to the Arsenal, whence, as soon as evening fell, I hurried 
with only two armed attendants to the Louvre. 
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A return so sudden and unexpected was as great a surprise to the 
court as to the king, and I was not’ slow to mark with an inward 
smile the discomposure which appeared very clearly on the faces of 
several, as the crowd in the chamber fell back for me to approach my 
master. I was careful however to remember that this might arise 
from other causes than guilt. The king received me with his wonted 
affection ; and divining at once that I must have something important 
to communicate withdrew with me to the farther end of the chamber, 
where we were out of earshot of the court. I there related the story 
to his majesty, keeping back nothing. 

He shook his head, saying merely, “ The fish to escape the frying- 
pan, Grand Master, will jump into the fire. And human nature, 
save in the case of you and me, who can trust one another, is very— 
fishy.” 

I was touched by this gracious compliment, but not convinced. 
“You have not seen the man, sire,” I said, “ and I have had that 
advantage.” 

* And believe him?” 

“Tn part,” I answered with caution. “So far at least as to be 
assured that he thinks to save his skin, which he will only do if he 
be telling the truth. May I beg you, sire,” I added hastily, seeing 
the direction of his glance, “not to look so fixedly at the Duke of 
Epernon? He grows uneasy.” 

*‘ Conscience makes—you know the rest.” 

“Nay, sire, with submission,” I replied, “I will answer for him ; 
if he be not driven by fear to do something reckless.” 

“Good! I take your warranty, Duke of Sully!” the king said 
with the easy grace which came so natural to him. “ But now in 
this matter what would you have me do?” 

“Double your guards, sire, for to-night—that is all. I will 
answer for the Bastille and the Arsenal; and holding these we hold 
Paris.” 

But thereupon I found that the king had come to a decision, which 
I felt it to be my duty to combat with all my influence. He had 
conceived the idea of being the one to accompany me to the rendez- 
vous. “I am tired of the dice,” he complained, “and sick of tennis, 
at which I know everybody’s strength. Madame de Vernonil is at 
Fontainebleau, the queen is unwell. Ah, Sully, I would the old 
days were back when we had Nerac for our Paris, and knew the saddle 
better than the armchair.” 

“A king must think of his people,” I reminded him. 

“The fowl in the pot? To be sure. So I will—to-morrow,” he 
replied. And in the end he would be obeyed. I took my leave of him 
as if for the night, and retired, leaving him at play with the Duke 
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of Epernon. But an hour later, towards eight o’clock, his majesty, 
who had made an excuse to withdraw to his closet, met me outside 
the eastern gate of the Louvre. 

He was masked and attended only by Coquet, his Master of the 
Household. I too wore a mask and was esquired by Maignan, under 
whose orders were four Swiss—whom I had chosen because they 
were unable to speak French—guarding the prisoner Andrew. I 
bade Maignan follow the inn-keeper’s directions, and we proceeded 
in two parties through the streets on the left bank of the river, past 
the Chatelet and Bastille, until we reached an obscure street near the 
water, so narrow that the decrepit wooden houses shut out well-nigh 
all view of the sky. Here the prisoner halted and called upon me 
to fulfil the terms of my agreement. I bade Maignan therefore to 
keep with the Swiss at a distance of fifty paces, but to come up 
should I whistle or otherwise give the alarm; and myself with the 
king and Andrew proceeded onward in the deep shadow of the houses. 
I kept my hand on my pistol, which I had previously shown to the 
prisoner, intimating that on the first sign of treachery, I should blow 
out his brains. However, despite this precaution, I felt uncomfortable 
to the last degree. I blamed myself severely for allowing the king 
to expose himself and the country to this unnecessary danger; while 
the meanness of the locality, the fetid air, the darkness of the night, 
which was wet and tempestuous, and the uncertainty of the event 
lowered my spirits, and made every splash in the kennel, and stumble 
on the reeking slippery pavements—matters over which the king 
grew merry—seem no light troubles to me. 

Arriving at a house, which if we might judge in the darkness 
seemed to be of rather greater pretensions than its fellows, our guide 
stopped, and whispered to us to mount some steps toa raised wooden 
gallery, which intervened between the lane and the doorway. On 
this besides the door, a couple of unglazed windows looked out. The 
shutter of one was ajar, and showed us a large bare room, lighted by 
a couple of rushlights. Directing us to place ourselves close to this 
shutter, the inn-keeper knocked at the door in a peculiar fashion, and 
almost immediately entered, going at once into the lighted room. 
Peering cautiously through the window we were surprised to find 
that the only person within, save the new comer, was a young woman, 
who crouching over a shouldering fire, was crooning a lullaby while 
she attended to a large black pot. 

“Good evening, mistress!” said the inn-keeper, advancing to the 
fire, with a fair show of nonchalance. 

“Good evening, Master Andrew,” the girl replied, looking up and 
nodding, but showing no sign of surprise at his appearance, 
“ Martin is away, but he may return at any moment.” 
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“Ts he still of the same mind ? ” 

“ Quite.” 

“ And what of Sully? Is he to die then?” he asked. 

“They have decided he must,” the girl answered gloomily. It 
may be believed that I listened with all my ears, while the king bya 
nudge in my side seemed to rally me on the destiny so coolly 
arranged for me. “Martin says it is no good killing the other 
unless he goes too—they have been so long together. But it vexes 
me sadly, Master Andrew,” she added with a sudden break in her 
voice. “Sadly it vexesme. I could not sleep last night for thinking 
of it, and the risk Martin runs. And I shall sleep less when it is 
done.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” said that rascally inn-keeper. “Think less 
about it. Things will grow worse and worse, if they are let live. 
The King has done harm enoughalready. And he grows old besides.” 

“That is true!” said the girl. “And no doubt the sooner he is 
put out of the way the better. He is changed sadly. I do not say a 
word for him. Let him die. It is killing Sully that troubles me. 
That and the risk Martin runs.” 

At this I took the liberty of gently touching the king. He 
answered by an amused grimace; then by a motion of his finger 
enjoined silence. We stooped still farther forward so as to better 
command the room. The girl was rocking herself to and fro in 
evident distress of mind. “If we killed the King,” she continued, 
‘Martin declares we should be no better off, as long as Sully lives. 
Both or neither, he says. But I do not know. I cannot bear to 
think of it. It was a sad day when we brought Epernon here, 
Master Andrew ; and one I fear we shall rue as long as we live!” 

It was now the king’s turn to be moved. He grasped my wrist so 
forcibly that I restrained a cry with difficulty. “ Epernon!” he 
whispered harshly in my ear. ‘They are Epernon’s tools! Where 
is your guarantee now, Rosny ?” 

I confess that Itrembled. I knew well that the king, particular in 
small courtesies, never forgot to call his servants by their correct 
titles, save in two cases: when he indicated by the seeming error, as 
once in Marshal Biron’s affair, his intention to promote or degrade 
them ; or when he was moved to the depths of his nature and fell 
into an old habit. I did not dare to reply, but listened greedily for 
more information. 

“When is it to be done?” asked the inn-keeper, sinking his voice 
and glancing round, as if he would call especial attention to this.” 

“That depends upon Master La Riviére,” the girl answered. 


“To-morrow night, I understand, if Master La Riviére can have the 
stuff ready.” 
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I met the king’s eyes. They shone fiercely in the faint light, which 
issuing from the window fell upon him. Of all things he hated 
treachery most, and La Riviére was his first body physician and at 
this very time, as I well knew, was treating him for a slight derange- 
ment which the king had brought upon himself by his imprudence. 
This doctor had formerly been in the employment of the Bouillon 
family, who had surrendered his services to the king. Neither I nor 
his majesty had trusted the Duke of Bouillon for the last year past, 
so that we were not surprised by this hint that he was privy to the 
design. 

Despite our anxiety not to miss a word, an approaching step 
warned us at this moment to draw back. More than once before we 
had done so to escape the notice of a wayfarer passing up and down. 
But this time I had a difficulty in inducing the king to adopt the 
precaution. Yet it was well that I succeeded, for the person who 
came stumbling along towards us did not pass, but—mounting the 
steps, walked by within touch of us, and entered the house. 

“The plot thickens,” muttered the king. ‘ Who is this?” 

At the moment he asked I was racking my brain to remember. I 
have a good eye and a fair recollection for faces, and this was one I 
had seen several times. The features were so familiar that I 
suspected the man of being a courtier in disguise, and I ran over the 
names of several persons, whom I knew to be Bouillon’s secret agents. 
But he was none of these, and obeying the king’s gesture I bent 
myself again to the task of listening. 

The girl looked up on the man’s entrance, but did not rise. 
“ You are late, Martin,” she said. 

“A little,” the new comer answered. ‘“ How do you do, Master 
Andrew? What cheer? What, still vexing, mistress?” he added 
contemptuously to the girl. ‘“ You have too soft a heart for this 
business ! ” 

She sighed but made no answer. 

“You have made up your mind to it, I hear?” said the inn- 
keeper. 

“That is it. Needs must when the devil drives!” replied the 
man jauntily. He had a downcast, reckless, luckless air, yet in his 
face I thought I still saw traces of a better spirit. 

“The devil in this case was Epernon,” quoth Andrew. 

“Ay, curse him! I would I had cut his dainty throat before he 
crossed my threshold,” cried the desperado. ‘ But there, it is too 
late to say that now. What has to be done, has to be done.” 

“How are you going about it? Poison, the mistress says.” 

“Yes, but if I had my way,” the man growled fiercely, “I would 
out one of these nights and cut the dogs’ throats in the kennel! ” 
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“You could never escape, Martin!” the girl cried, rising in 
excitement. ‘It would be hopeless... It would merely be throwing 
away your own life.” 

“ Well, it is not to be done that way, so there is an end of it,” 
quoth the man wearily. “Give me my supper. The devil take the 
King and Sully too! He will soon have them.” 

On this, Master Andrew rose, and I took his movement towards 
the door for a signal to us to retire. He came out at once, shutting 
the door behind him as he bade the pair within a loud good-night. 
He found us standing in the street waiting for him and forthwith fell 
on his knees in the mud, and looked up at me, the perspiration 
standing thick on his white face. ‘ My lord,” he cried hoarsely, ‘I 
have earned my pardon ! ” 

“If you go on,” I said encouragingly, “‘as you have begun, have 
no fear.” Without more I whistled up the Swiss, and bade Maignan 
go with them and arrest the man and woman with as little disturb- 
ance as possible. While this was being done we waited without, 
keeping a sharp eye upon the informer, whose terror I noted with 
suspicion seemed to be in no degree diminished. He did not, how- 
ever, try to escape, and Maignan presently came to tell us that he 
had executed the arrest without difficulty or resistance. 

The importance of arriving at the truth before Epernon and the 
greater conspirators should take the alarm was so vividly present to 
the minds, both of the king and myself, that we did not hesitate to 
examine the prisoners in their house, rather than hazard the delay 
and observation, which their removal to a more fit place must 
occasion. Accordingly taking the precaution to post Coquet in the 
street outside, and to plant a burly Swiss in the doorway, the king 
and I entered. I removed my mask as I did so, being aware of the 
necessity of gaining the prisoners’ confidence, but I begged the king 
to retain his. As I had expected, the man immediately recognised 
me, and fell on his knees, a nearer view confirming the notion I had 
previously entertained that his features were familiar to me, though 
I could rot remember his name. I thought this a good starting 
point for my examination, and bidding Maignan withdraw, I assumed 
an air of mildness, and asked the fellow his name. 

“ Martin, only, please your lordship,” he answered ; adding, “ once 
I sold you two dogs, sir, for the chase, and to your lady a lapdog 
called Ninette, no larger than her hand.” 

I remembered the knave then, as a fashionable dog-dealer, who 
had been much about the court in the reign of Henry the Third and 
later ; and I saw at once how convenient a tool he might be made, since 
he could be seen in converse with people of all ranks without arousing 
suspicion. The man’s face as he spoke expressed so much fear and 
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surprise that I determined to try what I had often found successful 
in the case of greater criminals; to squeeze him for a confession 
while still excited by his arrest, and before he should have had time 
to consider what his chances of support at the hands of his con- 
federates might be. I charged him therefore solemnly to tell the whole 
truth as he hoped for the king’s mercy. He heard me, gazing at 
me piteously ; but his only answer, to my surprise, was that he had 
nothing to confess. 

“Come, come,” I replied sternly, “this will avail you nothing ; 
if you do not speak quickly, rogue, and to the point, we shall find 
means to compel you. Who counselled you to attempt his majesty’s 
life ? ” 

On this he stared so stupidly at me, and exclaimed with so real 
an appearance of horror—“ How? I attempt the king’s life? God 
forbid !””—that I doubted we had before us a more dangerous rascal 
than I had thought, and I hastened to bring him to the point. 

“ What then ”—I cried frowning—“ of the stuff Master La Riviere 
is to give you, to take the king’s life to-morrow night? Oh, we 
know something, I assure you; bethink you quickly, and find your 
tongue if you would have an easy death.” 

I expected to see his self-control break down at this proof of our 
knowledge of his design; but he only stared at me with the same 
look of bewilderment. I was about to bid them bring in the informer 
that I might see the two front to front, when the female prisoner who 
had hitherto stood beside her companion, in distress and such terror as 
might be expecied in a woman of that class, suddenly stopped ber 
tears and lamentations. It occurred to me that she might make a 
better witness. I turned to her, but when I would have questioned 
her she broke into a wild scream of hysterical laughter. 

From that, I remember, that I learned nothing, though it greatly 
annoyed me. But there was one present who did—the king. He 
laid his hand on my shoulder gripping it with a force, that I read as 
a command to be silent. 

“‘ Where,” he said to the man, “do you keep the King and Sully 
and Epernon, my friend ?” 

“The King and Sully—with his lordship’s leave,” said the man 
quickly, with a frightened glance at me—“are in the kennels at 
the back of the house, but it is not safe to go near them, The King 
is raving mad, and—and the other dog is sickening. LEpernon we 
had to kill a month back. He brought the disease here, and I have 
had such losses through him as have nearly ruined me, please your 
lordship.” 

“Get up—get up, man!” cried the king, and tearing off his mask 
he stamped up and down the room, so torn by paroxysms of laughter 
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that he choked himself, when again and again he attempted to 
speak, 

I too now saw the mistake; but I could not at first see it in the 
same light. Commanding myself as well as I could, I ordered one 
of the Swiss to fetch in the inn-keeper, but to admit no one else. 

The knaye fell on his knees as soon as he saw me, his cheeks 
shaking like a jelly. 

“Mercy, mercy!” was all he could say. 

“ You have dared to play with me?” I whispered. 

“You bade me joke,” he sobbed, “ you bade me.” 

I was about to say that it would be his last joke in this world—for 
my anger was fully aroused—when the king intervened. 

“ Nay,” he said, laying his hand softly on my shoulder. “It has 
been the most glorious jest. I would not have missed it for a 
kingdom. I command you, Sully, to forgive him.” 

Thereupon his majesty strictly charged the three that they should 
not on peril of their lives mention the circumstance to any one. 
Nor to the best of my belief did they do so; being so shrewdly scared 
when they recognised the king that I verily think they never after- 
wards so much as spoke of the affair to one another. My master 
further gave me on his own part his most gracious promise that he 
would not disclose the matter even to Madame de Verneuil or the 
queen ; and upon these representations he induced me freely to forgive 
the inn-keeper. So ended this conspiracy, on the diverting details of 
which I may seem to have dwelt longer than I should; but, alas! in 
twenty-one years of power, I investigated many, and this one only 
can I regard with satisfaction. The rest were so many warnings and 
predictions of the fate which, despite all my care and fidelity, was in 
store for the great and good master I served. 

Srantey J. WEYMAN. 
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Chree Motable Gnglishwomen. 


Ir the world be imperfectly acquainted with its greatest men, it 
is equally deficient in full knowledge of its best women. Some 
women have made for themselves honoured names in philanthropy 
and literature; still more have had a reputation for beauty or 
cleverness. Unfortunately, many women who have been renowned 
for their personal charms are not the most estimable, and many 
whose goodness is indisputable are far from being interesting. It 
is rare, indeed, to find three women who, like Susannah Taylor, 
Sarah Austin, and Lucie Austin, combine in their persons what is 
most attractive in their sex, and of whom it could be said without 
exaggeration that to have associated with them was a liberal 
education. 

These three noteworthy Englishwomen are less known to the 
world than they deserve. Two volumes, published by Mr. Murray, 
contain a record of their lives and many of their private letters, 
which Mrs. Ross, the daughter of Lucie Austin, with whom 
the reader of good books is familiar under the name of Lady 
Duff Gordon, has arranged with judgment and good taste, the 
whole forming an addition to literature which is sure of a 
welcome. Moreover, the womanly and attractive qualities which 
were transmitted from Mrs. Taylor to Mrs. Austin, and from 
Mrs. Austin to Lady Duff Gordon have evidently been inherited 
by Mrs. Ross, the daughter of the last of the three, and the great- 
grand-daughter of the first. 

Less is known of Mrs. John Taylor, even by name, than of Mrs. 
Austin and Lady Duff Gordon. It is clear from this work that 
she was a good wife and a good mother, and highly esteemed in 
a wide circle of acquaintances. She was not a woman who wrote 
anything which might enable the public to appreciate her merits 
and capacity during her lifetime. In one’s own household, or 
amongst one’s own friends and acquaintances, a man or woman 
may be over-estimated and over-praised, while it is not less true 
that the persons who are supposed to be most intimate with a man 
or woman may be given to harsh and disparaging criticism. 
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When, however, Mrs. Barbauld writing of Mrs. John Taylor says 
that “she is not to be forgotten by those who knew her,” this is 
important testimony to her worth which is explained and con- 
firmed by Basil Montagu in a letter published in the ‘ Life of Sir 
James Mackintosh.’ The following extract is taken from that 
letter; Mrs. Ross has not given an accurate one :— 


“ Our chief delight [at Norwich] was in the society of Mrs. John Taylor, 
a most intelligent, excellent woman. She was the wife of a shopkeeper in 
that city. Mild and unassuming, quiet and meek, sitting amidst her large 
family, occupied with her needle and domestic occupations, but always 
assisting by her great knowledge, the advancement of kind and dignified 
sentiment and conduct. Manly wisdom and feminine gentleness were in 
her united with such attractive manners, that she was universally loved 
and respected. ‘In high thoughts and gentle deeds’ she greatly 
resembled the admirable Lucy Hutchinson, and in troubled times would 
have been equally distinguished for firmness in what she thought right.’ 


The venerable Dr. James Martineau supplies further testimony 
in a letter to Mrs. Ross, from which the following extract is made— 


“T retain a vivid remembrance of your great-grandmother, Mrs. John 
Taylor, as a very remarkable woman. She was, I believe, one of the 
contributors to the budget read at the meetings, held at intervals of a 
few years, of the Taylor and Martineau families, the descendants of two 
sisters, who at last were seventy in number. These papers consisted of 
essays, poems, and dramas, the latter being acted by the younger members 
of the two families, and I well remember taking a part when a boy.” 


The gathering of the members of the two families increased 
so greatly that, in 1819, the Hall Concert-room had to be hired 
to accommodate all who formed part of it, as many as sixty-five 
Taylors and Martineaus then sitting down to dinner there. Mr, 
John Taylor was accustomed to read verses composed for the 
occasion, and the several members to contribute what they could 
in prose or verse for the entertainment of the rest. It is worthy 
of note that the Siemens family did in Germany at a later day 
what was done in Norwich at the date just named. Mr. William 
Pole tells us in the recently published ‘ Life of Sir William Siemens ’ 
how the members of that family came together every five years at 
a pleasant place in the Hartz mountains, and how in 1871 the 
number was so great as to fill the hotel. This German gathering 
was not so purely convivial as the English one, the chief object 
being to inquire into the circumstances of the less fortunate 
members, and to arrange for helping those who stood in need of 
it. Each gathering, however, was most laudable in its way. 

Mrs. John Taylor was an ardent politician as well as a lover of 
books, and after the fall of the Bastille she danced round a tree 
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of liberty with Dr. Parr. She was playfully styled by her friends 
“the Madame Roland of Norwich ” on account of her resemblance 
to the unhappy victim of the frenzied Frenchmen who perpetrated 
murders to show their love for freedom. Miss Lucy Aikin 
records that Mrs. John Taylor was well able to hold her own in 
conversation with such men as Southey, Brougham, and Mackin- 
tosh, and to discuss topics of high import with them whilst engaged 
in the prosaic but matronly task of darning her boy’s grey worsted 
stockings. Sir James Mackintosh was impressed with ‘her 
industrious benevolence, which requires a vigorous understanding 
and a decisive character,” and his general admiration was mani- 
fested in the following terms, in a letter written at Bombay on 
the 10th of October 1808 :— 

“I know the value of your letters. They rouse my mind on subjects 
which interest us in common: friends, children, literature, and life. 
Their moral tone cheers and braces me. I ought to be made permanently 
better by contemplating a mind like yours, which seems more ex- 
clusively to derive its gratifications from its duties, than almost any other. 
Your active kindness is a constant source of cheerfulness; and your 
character is so happily constituted that even the misfortunes of those 
who are dear to you, by exciting the activity of your affection, almost heal 
the wounds which they would otherwise have inflicted.” 

Though the praise of such a man as Mackintosh is valuable, yet 
neither his liking, nor that of any other man of note, for such a 
woman as Mrs. John Taylor supplies such a reason for his high 
opinion of her as that which her writings might have furnished. 
I think, however, that a few extracts from her letters will enable 
the reader of them to see how sensible a woman she was, and how 
well she could express herself. In 1783 she went to visit her 
husband’s relations at Diss, and then she wrote to her friend Miss 
Judith Dixon— 

“Mrs. Barbauld drank tea with us. She is in good spirits, and her 
conversation as charming as usual. Mrs. Barbauld told me that she had 
received a letter from you, and we agreed that you had no occasion to fear 
being too romantic—there is too large a portion of discretion and of solid 
judgment in your composition to suffer your imagination to be led astray. 
I have frequently been disappointed in the character of women, on this 
account. Those who are capable of enjoying the pleasure of knowledge, 
are apt to be intoxicated with it, and to transplant the high-wrought ideas 
which acquire into situations where they have no business. This is a 
great error, for we must frequently change both our modes of thinking 
and acting, and adapt them to our circumstances. For this reason, a 
romantic woman is a troublesome friend, as she expects you to be as 
imprudent as herself, and is mortified at what she calls coldness and 
insensibility.” 

Writing in 1809 to her daughter who was then sixteen, and 
who had gone to London on a visit, she says— 
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“T hope you and your brothers really do enjoy each other’s society, and 
that you can get a little study, and a little literary talk; from both of 
them you may always be gaining curious and critical information. When 
this taste is once acquired, it gives one a new feeling about books—con- 
verting many which would appear dry to the general reader into sources of 
the greatest entertainment. Why are the readers of those works which 
make their appeal only to the imagination and the feelings so destitute 
of resources in the decline of life? Because the imagination and the 
feelings undergo changes or diminutions, while the understanding (as 
long as our faculties continue) is always acquiring a stronger desire, and 
a higher relish for intellectual food.” 


The foregoing is quite in the strain of the best English essayists 
and moralists of the eighteenth century; the following passage 
displays worldly wisdom and shows how mindful Mrs. John } 
Taylor was of her daughter’s welfare in all circumstances of daily ! 


life— 


“Systematic visiting is a great consumer of time, and in general it 
affords but little recompense. The art is, not to estrange oneself from 
society, and yet not to pay too dear for it. The experience you have had 
is considerable for your age; by a more rigid plan with you I might have 
spared both you and myself some pain, but you would have known much | . 
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less of life. The way to stand well with people is not to make them feel 

your consequence, but their own, and while you are conversing with them, 

to take an interest in whatever interests them. By many innocent and 

even laudable methods we may gain goodwill without ruining ourselves 

by extensive entertainments, or giving up too much valuable time. Never k: 

sacrifice this desirable thing goodwill, for the sake of admiration—the one 

is a gaudy flower, the other a useful evergreen.” 2 
Whilst Mrs. John Taylor’s letters to her friends and her daughter 

prove that she possessed sound sense, and was able to express her- 

self clearly and pointedly, they do not disclose so much information 

as to her literary tastes as might be desired. That she had a 

thorough appreciation of good writing and a keen eye for failings 

is exhibited by the following remarks to Dr. Reeve upon an article 

in an early number of the Edinburgh Review which was written 

by Jeffrey— 


“Mr. Hayley’s style wants that majestic simplicity with which such a 
character as Cowper’s could have been portrayed. He thinks it necessary, 
too, a3 Mr. Jeffrey observes, to praise everybody. Thisisso like the misses 
who call all their insipid acquaintances ‘sweet,’ and ‘ interesting,’ that it 
makes me rather sick. A biographer is good for nothing who does not 
give those touches, those lights and shadows, which identify his characters. 
On this account I do not like a remark of the reviewer that Mr. Unwin’s 
little jealousies of Lady Austen might as well have been passed over in 
silence. If the weaknesses of excellent people are to be concealed, how 
shall we form an accurate impression of human nature? ” 
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“TI think the Edinburgh Review contains just, but not ill-natured 
criticism. If I were inclined to make an appeal for any person who has 
fallen under the lash, it would be for Robert Southey, whose experiments 
in poetry I acknowledge to be, many of them, fantastic and extravagant ; 
but they are the experiments of a man of genius... I think we ought 
to be grateful to literary pioneers.” 

I am inclined to think that Mrs. Ross would have done well 
to have printed a larger number of her great-grandmother’s letters. 
The series of them which was completed in 1777, the year of her 
marriage, and describing her “ Jaunt to London,” would probably 
have repaid perusal. Those which are printed and those which 
were written to or about her all justify the high opinion expressed 
of her. Not the least of her merits was to have “ brought up her 
children with an unflinching love of truth and a horror of debt.” 
The date of her birth is not given. She married in 1777 and 
died in 1823, four years after her daughter Sarah, who was then 
twenty-seven, had become the wife of John Austin. 

Sarah was a beautiful and clever girl. She had received a 
thorough and solid education, having been taught Latin, French, 
Italian and German, and become so proficient in the last three 
languages as to be able to speak them fluently as well as to read and 
write them with facility. Between leaving school and her marriage, 
that is between 1815 and 1821 she read the following books for self- 
improvement. We transcribe the titles from her note-book, as it 
would not be easy in any other way to exhibit the breadth and 
depth of her reading. “1815. Alison, on ‘Taste’; Tacitus, ‘ Vita 
Agric.,’ and History ; Stewart,‘ Philosophy of the Human Mind’ ; 
first volume of Malthus on ‘ Population’; Stewart, ‘ Philosophical 
Essays ’; Smith, ‘Moral Sentiments’; Condorcet, ‘ Life of Turgot.’ 
1816. Bentham, ‘ Traité de Législation’; Beccaria, ‘ Dei Delitti,’ 
&e. ; Machiavelli, ‘Istorie Fiorentine’; Blackstone, ‘Comment.’ ; 
partof Tacitus. 1817. Sir J. Smith, ‘Commonwealth of England’ ; 
Horne Tooke, ‘Diversions of Purley’; Bentham, ‘Des Peines,’ 
&c.; Bentham, on ‘Parliamentary Reform’; finished Tacitus; 
Machiavelli, ‘ Discorsi su T. Livio’; Lord Bacon’s works entire; 
Middleton’s, ‘ Life of Cicero.’ 1818. Machiavelli, ‘Il Principe’ ; 
Bishop Butler, ‘Sermons’; Cesar, ‘De Bello Civili’; Sallast, 
‘Bell. Catilin.’; Goethe, ‘Iphigenie auf Tauris’; Bentham, 
‘Defence of Usury,’ also his ‘Church of Englandism.’ 1819. 
Hume’s ‘Essays’; Bridge, ‘Algebra to Simple Equations’; 
Bentham on ‘ Judicial Establishments’; Cicero; Meyer ‘ Esprit, 
&c., des Institutions Judiciaires’; Bentham’s ‘Letters to Lord 
Pelham,’ and ‘Introduction to Rationale of Evidence.’ 1820. 
Bentham, ‘Fragment on Government’; ‘Memoirs of Cardinal de 
Retz’; part of ‘Rudimenta Artis Logica’; began Mill’s ‘ British 
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India.’ 1821. Finished Mill’s pamphlet on ‘Parliamentary 
Reform’; Helvetius, ‘De L’Homme.’” 

Many who peruse this list of books will be puzzled as to why a 
young girl should have selected some of the works for her private 
reading. Perhaps the same books were never before read by 
any girl with a view to improve her mind, and it may be added, that 


the girl’s mind that could be improved by such a course of 


reading would be one of no ordinary calibre. In the present case 
the explanation may be found in the fact that, in 1814, Sarah 
Taylor became engaged to John Austin. She announced her 
engagement in a letter to a cousin immediately after it was made, 
and added, “I know you will rejoice for me and with me, when I 
assure you that my heart and my judgment are equally satisfied 
with the man of my choice, that he is all and more than I ever 
imagined, that he loves me dearly, and finally, that I am the 
happiest girl in the world. John is studying for the Bar, where I 
hope to see him distinguish himself. He has confessedly superb 
talents, and will, I know, study hard for my sake ; but it must be 
some time before he can maintain a wife.” 

Two years after the engagement and three years before the 
wedding took place Mr. W. J. Fox, afterwards member for Oldham, 
met John Austin for the first time and Sarah Taylor soon after- 
wards, and he thus describes the impression which the latter then 
made upon him. 


“T have just seen Sally Taylor, but alas ; how changed ; from the extreme 
of display and flirtation, from all that was dazzling, attractive and im- 
posing, she has become the most demure, reserved and decorous creature 
in existence. Mr. Austin has wrought miracles, for which he is blessed 
by the ladies, and cursed by the gentlemen, and wondered at by all. The 
majority say, it is not natural, and cannot last. Some abuse the weakness 
which makes her, they say, the complete slave of her lover; others praise 
the strength of mind by which she has totally transformed her manner and 
habits.” 


John Austin was a man who never fulfilled the expectations 
which had been formed of him. Some contemporaries looked upon 
him as an inspired teacher. Amongst his pupils who have risen to 
eminence were the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis and the Right 
Hon. Charles Pelham Villiers, M.P., who, happily, still survives. 
Men differing so much upon most matters as Macaulay and 
John Stuart Mill were at one in thinking highly of John Austin. 
He was regarded by many of his contemporaries as what Lord 
Brougham sneeringly called a world-betterer, but he died without 
having materially contributed to the world’s improvement. At the 
time he married Sarah Taylor he may have honestly felt satisfied 
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that he was in a position to keep a wife, yet it is the fact that 
during the greater part of their married life his wife had to keep 
him. His brother Charles, though not, perhaps, a man of greater 
talents, had the faculty for turning them to the best account, and 
he succeeded in making an enormous fortune at the Bar within 
a very short space. 

The truth appears to be that John Austin was too largely endowed 
with what the Scotch call “ the gift of the gab.” He was a talker 
who fascinated every man and woman, and in this respect he seems 
to have resembled Coleridge. He was filled with vast ideas for the 
welfare of his fellows and all that he lacked was the power 
of giving written expression to the ideas which passed through his 
mind. In the days of antiquity great philosophers taught their 
pupils orally and while they walked together amidst scenes of 
beauty. In our day the teacher must write a book if he would 
give the widest currency to his views. Even the professor must 
compose his lectures, as if he were preparing them for publication, 
before delivering them. Unfortunately, John Austin seems to have 
lost the greater part of his power as soon as he took a pen in hand. 
He would sit for days or weeks striving to set down‘on paper to his 
own satisfaction the matter with which his mind was teeming ; 
the longer he laboured, the more difficult did the task appear, and 
an attack of illness, induced by his fruitless and unceasing efforts, 
often caused him to relinquish the pen in despair. The one finished 
work published during his life-time, ‘The Province of Juris- 
prudence Determined,’ consisted of the lectures which he had 
delivered to diminishing audiences at University College. This 
fell far short of his ideal, yet it is a most carefully laboured pro- 
duction. In short he was one of the men whom his contempo- 
raries would have regarded as capable of producing a masterpiece 
if he had never made the attempt. Sarah Austin was a wife who, 
whilst fully capable of appreciating her husband’s best qualities, 
never seems to have understood the reason of his failure. Writing 
to Guizot after her husband’s death she accounted amongst the 
greatest trials of her life “ the despair of contemplating day by day 
and year by year my husband’s resolute neglect or suppression of the 
talents committed to his care, especially since he was one to whom 
the ten talents were given.” John Austin was a misunderstood man 
and he was as unconscious of his own weakness as were those who 
deplored the small proof of his capacity which he offered to the 
public. There is no advantage in possessing ten talents if the 
power of turning them to profitable account be absent. The good 
fairies may bestow every conceivable gift upon the child, but if 
the bad fairy declares that the child shall lack the means of 
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using them, the child will become an object of pity rather than of 
envy. 

After John Austin’s death, in 1859, his wife wrote a touching 
letter to M. Guizot in which she showed how much she felt the 
loss of him who had been her partner during forty years, whilst 
not concealing the fact that the period had been one of trial as 
well as enjoyment— 
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“T will confess it to you. He had not always been a very tender 
husband to me, nor easy to please. [Ill-health, disappointment, and 
anxiety had naturally enough made all things distasteful to him. But 
since he had given up the conflict with fortune, and especially since we 7 
settled down in our quiet retreat, he had gradually come’to a state of mind 
and temper which I can only call heavenly, so gentle and noble, so without 
all alloy of unsatisfied cravings, or vain repinings, or harsh passions, or 
low desires was it! In this blessed frame of mind all his youthful and 4 
passionate love for me seemed to return, mingled{with a confidence and 
intimacy which only a life passed together can produce. I was too 
happy! It pleased God, after many years of care and toil and suffering, 
to permit me to taste of this tranquil happiness—only to lose it. Do not 
think me unthankful for the blessing; at present I can only feel that all 
is gone, that I have no purpose or object in life, and that every thought and | 
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act of mine, which had him for their true aim, will now wander painfully 
in search of what they will never more find.” 


Though Mrs. John Austin’s early married life had many draw- 
backs it was not the least enviable part of her,existence. She was. 
a beautiful woman, and a beautiful woman exercises a fascination 
which can neither be defined nor explained away. The men 
whose names and praises were then in the mouths of all those 
persons who concerned themselves about literature and its votaries 
thought it a pleasure to make the acquaintance of Sarah Austin, 
and a most desirable thing to continue on terms of intimacy with 
her. Her beauty attracted many who might not have been 
charmed with her conversation, though it must be said in all 
fairness that no one ever charged Mrs. Austin with being a 
blue-stocking. She was at once sympathetic and critical; her 
sympathy being always forthcoming and her criticism being 
always genial. 

The men who, in Sarah Austin’s day, exercised an influence over 
their fellows, and some who, in our day, are regarded with respect 
were delighted to enroll themselves amongst Sarah Austin’s 
admirers. ‘Those who knew her the most intimately had the 
most intense admiration for her. Her granddaughter, Mrs. Ross, 
has collected a list of some phrases which men whose names carried 
weight used about Sarah Austin. Jeffrey addressed her as “ My 

- besfand brightest,” Sydney Smith as “ Dear, fair, and wise,” and 
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Sir James Stephen styled her as his “great ally ;” Carlyle, when 
he wished her to do him a favour, glorified her as “sunlight 
through waste weltering chaos.” These are but samples of what 
great men in their day and ours said to a woman whose intellect 
was as beautiful and attractive as her person. 

Most persons of note at and for some time after the beginning 
of this century desired to make Mrs. Austin’s acquaintance, and, 
when the opportunity offered, they were always glad to meet her 
again. Yet her acquaintance with distinguished people did not 
suffice to maintain a household of which the head was unable to 
grapple with the hard realities of life. In June, 1821, a little 
girl on whom the name of Lucie was bestowed came first to gladden 
the hearts of her parents, and next to cause fresh anxiety to Mrs. 
Austin. At the time when she was slaving to provide for the wants 
of her family, the knowledge that Mrs. Austin was an Italian 
scholar caused the house in which she lived to be besieged by 
Italian refugees in quest of a dinner and a loan of money. 

Meantime her husband had done his best to obtain an opportunity 
for displaying his talent. In 1826, that is five years after the 
birth of his daughter Lucie, and not much longer after he had 
found out that his chances of success at the Bar were infinitesimal, 
John Austin was elected Professor of Jurisprudence in University 
College. He accepted the appointment with thankfulness, both 
because the office to which he was chosen might add to his means, 
and also, because his expectations of succeeding at the Bar having 
been blighted, he might earn a livelihood and be independent for 
his daily bread upon the amount earned by his wife as a diligent 
translator and a contributor to magazines and reviews. If Sarah 
Austin had chosen to exert her powers she might have produced 
many works both original and attractive. Her modesty, which a 
less competent woman would not have displayed, led her to concen- 
trate her powers upon translations from the German. She got 
credit for what she did, but not as much credit as she deserved. The 
public can as little estimate the value of a translation as the value 
of literature in general. The select few gave Sarah Austin the praise 
which was her due. At the outset of his article in the Edinburgh 
Review on Ranke’s ‘ History of the Popes,’ Macaulay wrote— 


“Tt is hardly necessary for us to say that this is an excellent book 
excellently translated. . . . Of the translation we need only say that it is 
such as might be expected from the skill, the taste, and the scrupulous 
integrity of the accomplished lady, who, as an interpreter between the 
mind of Germany and the mind of Britain, has already deserved so well 
of both countries.” 


He ended his article by advising readers to turn either to the 
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original or to the English version “ in which the sense and spirit of 
the original are admirably preserved.” A letter sent by Macaulay 
to Sarah Austin before the review appeared is specially interesting, 
inasmuch as it shows the extent of his acquaintance with German 
and how he strove to master that language. He asked for sheets 
of her translation and wrote— 


“T am prompted purely by selfish motives. Being but indifferently 
skilled in German, I wished, in reviewing a most important German work, 
to have the help of a very good translation. I shall be exceedingly obliged 
to you for the sheets whenever it may be quite convenient to you. Iam 
very slowly reading Ranke’s book a second time, at the rate of ten or 
fifteen pages a morning while I dress. The movement and din of this 
strange whirlpool, London, allows me no more time for German, and 
having once got some hold on the language, I do not choose to Jet it go.” 


Southey once made a calculation of the number of languages 
which a man might learn in the course of several years if the time 
occupied by shaving were devoted to them. Many men have given 
up shaving without learning a single language. Scarcely any 
man, however, except Macaulay, can have performed the feat of 
toiling through fifteen pages of a book whilst dressing in the 
morning. 

It is noteworthy that Sarah Austin’s translation and not the 
original of Ranke’s work was taken as the text of the article in 
the Edinburgh, and in this way her name was spread abroad. She 
was pressed by Mr. Murray to try her hand at some original work ; 
but she had an exaggerated modesty which hindered her from 
writing much of her own, though what she did was excellent in 


all respects. She preferred producing translations from the 
German and the French which were far superior to the work of 


other translators. Many English and Americans who are not given 
to boasting, aud who candidly admit their shortcomings as linguists, 
will complacently assert that they can speak French, and they 
speak it in a way which puzzles Frenchmen to understand what 
they mean. The number is not much smaller of those who, being 
able to read a French book, think that they can turn it into English. 
A translator requires to be well versed in two languages, the one 
from which the translation is made, and the one into which it is 
made, and yet very few persons are perfect masters of their native 
language. It is because Sarah Austin’s linguistic faculty was 
remarkable, that her translations are so good. In a letter written 
to Dr. Whewell in 1850, there are a few sentences which show 
how thoroughly she understood the work which she undertook, 
and which should help to dispel the common delusion that 
translating from the French is an easy task— 
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“Tt is certainly more difficult to translate French than German into 
good English—easier perhaps into certain combinations of English words. 
The ‘fatal facilities’ of the French language, the many expedients for 
giving an air of meaning to no meanings, are all lain bare when one comes 
to translate—Cinderella’s ball clothes drop off, and leave her dirty and 
ragged. One finds to one’s consternation that it is not only words, but 
ideas (that is, distinct ideas) that one has to furnish; this is the case with 
all modern French. The constant use of large sweeping abstractions, as 
active or passive in every conceivable event, gives an unutterable vague- 
ness to thought. Suppose Mr. Macaulay talked of what the Revolution 
of 1688 did and suifered; the translator has constantly to ask who? 
which of the agents? &c., &c.; but you know this all better than I.” 


Had it not been for Sarah Austin translating and Macaulay 
reviewing Ranke’s ‘History of the Popes,’ Ranke’s name and 
writings would have been less popular in this country. When she 
made his personal acquaintance at Berlin in 1842, at the house of 
Professor Schelling and his wife, she was not favourably impressed, 
writing in a diary which she kept at the time that— 


“ Ranke is a little, insignificant-looking man, very like a Frenchman— 
small, vivacious, and a little conceited-looking. It seems the audience 
expected a scene—we were to fall into each other’s arms. On the contrary 
we appeared to be of one mind—viz. to meet with the utmost coolness and 
indifference. Madame Schelling said to me he was, what he seldom is, 
abashed. He thought people were looking at him, and therefore he hardly 
spoke to me.” 


Eight days later she made the following entry— 


“Ranke called to talk to me about the translation of his ‘ Reformation in 
Germany.’ Strenuously resisted.all idea of abridgment. His articulation 
is bad, his manner not pleasant nor gentleman-like; he is not so good 
as his books. Some people are better.” 


Mrs. Ross gives her impression of Ranke. She wasa girl at the 
time, yet a child’s testimony has its value ; indeed, it is often more 
trustworthy than that of older people as it is nearly always uncon- 
ventional and free from preconceived notions. She writes that— 


“When M. Guizot escaped from France in 1848, his first dinner and 
welcome was in Queen’s Square [that is 8, Queen’s Square, Westminster, 
where Sir Alexander and Lady Duff Gordon then lived], and I remember 
as a little child to have been much astonished at Leopold Ranke, who 
walked up and down the drawing-room, talking vehemently in a kind of 
olla podrida of English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. Now and 
then a Latin quotation would come in, and it was almost impossible to 
understand, as he talked fast, and mixed up all the languages into a com- 
pound of his own.” 


To these testimonies I may add my own, which qualify rather than 
supplement those of Sarah Austin and her granddaughter, Mrs. 
Ross. I once met Ranke at the house of the late Crabb Robinson 
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and I cannot deny that he was short of stature, but I affirm that 
he was a pleasant and most fluent talker on all subjects of historical 
interest. He spoke English very well, and, ifan adverse criticism 
be called for, it would take the form of disapproval of his manifest 
desire to monopolise all the talk. Crabb Robinson, who had a like 
weakness, did not relish this, and the endeavour of each to get the 
other to listen was amusing to those who were present. Nor 
should it be forgotten that if Ranke had some drawbacks in 
society, he was none the lessa man of letters of whom Germans 
have good reason to feel proud, and to whom all historical students 
are under an obligation. 

It may have been judicious in Sarah Austin confining herself to 
the work for which she felt herself fitted, which she executed in a 
way commanding respect, and with a pecuniary success which was 
not only gratifying but indispensable for the comfort of her 
husband and herself. Notwithstanding an ability which all 
acknowledged, and some persons over-rated, John Austin had failed 
in turning his talents to marketable account. After studying 
and appreciating his career Mr. John Macdonell writes in his 
admirable sketch in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
that “it is doubtful whether John Austin made in the last forty- 
two years of his life, by his profession, by his pen, or asa lecturer, 
a hundred pounds.” Sarah Austin was the bread-winner for the 
household, and she did her part not only without complaining, 
but also with an enthusiasm and assiduity which command respect. 

Sarah Austin’s circle of acquaintance embraced most of the men 
in France, Germany and this country who were famous in her day, 
and whose names are still honoured. In the letters to her from 
them there are countless touches which have an interest for any 
intelligent reader. These letters can be best appreciated when 
perused at length in the volumes which Mrs. Ross has edited ; 
but a few passages may be selected and reproduced to show their 
character. In one from Carlyle he gave her a testimonial as a 
translator from the German which is still more valuable than 
Macaulay’s—“ you can actually translate Goethe which (quietly, I 
reckon) is what hardly three people in England can.” A passage 
written in 1833 will be a revelation to some of Carlyle’s admirers— 

“T declare I sometimes think of throwing down the pen altogether as a 
worthless weapon ; and leading outa colony of these poor starving drudges 
to the waste places of their old mother earth, when [where ?], for the sweat 
of their brow bread will rise for them ; it were perhaps the worthiest service 
that at this moment could be rendered our world to throw open for it the 


doors of the New... I am no Hengist or Alaric, only a writer of 
articles in bad prose.” 


In a letter written fifteen years later, by Sarah Austin to Dr. 
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Whewell, John Austin’s opinion of Carlyle at that time is given 
in the following terms, “ I don’t wonder at any perverseness in so 
insane a coxcomb as Carlyle.” Thus Carlyle with a candour which 
cannot be highly praised pronounced his prose “ bad,” and John 
Austin condemned his opinions in language which is strong 
rather than refined. Jeffrey, whom Carlyle denounced for editing, 
in other words rendering readable, the articles which he con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh Review, was one of Sarah Austin’s 
many admirers and his letters to her contain passages which those 
who regard Jeffrey only as a severe and sometimes blundering 
reviewer, will read with as great surprise as admiration. The 
truth is that there was a vein of sentiment in Jeffrey’s nature of 
which his published articles display scarcely a trace. Writing 
in 1835 at a time when Sarah Austin had many trials which she 
appear to have thought were regarded too lightly by Jeffrey, he 
explains that he spoke in a bantering strain in order to cheer her, 
and he goes on to say— 


“ One of the cures for despondency is to look on life as but a poor play, and 
it is a remedy, or at least an ingredient in a remedy, and no way dangerous 
to those whose temperament is not misanthropical. Rest assured, my 
most dear Chit, that before you are three score years of age, and have 
bowed under the load of the successive bereavements which must be 
encountered in such a course, aye, and have risen again from the blow, and 
felt the inextinguishable spirit of love and humanity reviving in the 
crushed heart, and looking ahead with its old affections on a new earth 
and a new heaven, you will learn to smile, though more in pity than in 
scorn, at this unsubstantial pageant of existence, and feel how much a deep 
and habitual sense of its nothingness can soften the sense of its ills. 
Have you not health and a great intellect, and a good conscience, and a 
kind heart, and devoted friends, and a fair measure of fame and admira- 
tion, and a generous disposition, and a pure taste, and a relish for all pure 
and elegant enjoyments: and a power of engaging love and respect wherever 
you go, and of valuing the sentiments you inspire ?” 


It cannot be denied that Jeffrey’s words are at once well chosen, 
well put and most flattering, yet Sarah Austin does not seem to 
have been as greatly struck with the literary autocrat of his time as 
he was withher. She was too acute a critic not to perceive where- 
in Jeffrey was weak, as well as too true a woman not to appreciate 


wherein he was loveable. Writing to M. Guizot in 1861, she 
says— 


“Did I know Jeffrey? One of his qualités was to be always in love. 
Sydney Smith used to talk about Jeffrey’s seventy-two loves, and at that 
time put me at the top of the list. He was certainly very adoring for a 
time ; but he fell off in consequence of my taste for Germany and German 
literature, which (being completely ignorant of it) he could not bear. He 
wrote absurd criticisms on Goethe whom he treated as le dernier] des 
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absurdes. But Jeffrey was kind, generous, an excellent friend, and had 
great talents.” 


Amongst the many eminent men with whom Sarah Austin was 
acquainted, and whom the present generation regard with as 
mingled feelings as the generation which was in its prime in 
1838, Mr. Gladstone holds a leading place. That was the year in 
which his work on ‘ The State in its Relation with the Church ’ 
was published, the book of which Macaulay wrote— 


“The author of this volume is a young man of unblemished character, 
and of distinguished parliamentary talents, the rising hope of those stern 
and unbending Tories who follow, reluctantly and mutinously, a leader 
whose experience and eloquence are indispensable to them, but whose 
cautious temper and moderate opinions they abhor. It would not be at 
all strange if Mr. Gladstone were one of the most unpopular men in 
England.” 


Of him Sarah Austin wrote to Cousin, before Macaulay’s review 
appeared— 


“The man who is at the head of this movement [for an improvement 
in the schools of the National Society] is Mr. Gladstone, a member of 
Parliament, who is regarded as the probable successor of Peel, i.e. the 
leader of the Tory party.” 


In 1859 she refers to him in a letter to M. B. St. Hilaire and 
says that he is Chancellor of the Exchequer in the administration 
then formed, adding “Gladstone, with his thousand talents, 
his goodness, eloquence, and knowledge, is, they say, a detestable 
financier.” She much preferred Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who 
was an incomparable scholar and a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the calibre of Sir Charles Wood, who was one of the Whigs’ 
greatest failures. Whatever may be the views as to Mr. Glad- 
stone as a statesman, his singular abilities as a financier cannot 
be disputed. John Bright is another statesman about whose 
merits opinions have widely varied, yet whose wisdom is now 
admitted to have equalled his sturdy patriotism. He found little 
favour in Sarah Austin’s eyes in 1864. She thus describes him 


in a letter to M. Guizot after making his acquaintance at Woburn 
Abbey— 


“T had a great deal of talk with Bright, and told him exactly my opinion 
of his and Cobden’s speeches. He bore this patiently. I came to the 
conclusion that he and Cobden have no scheme to propose. They aré 
profoundly ignorant, and can only destroy. But their influence is greatly 
over-rated. Crowds go to hear them and to make a noise. But men who 
know those populations say they have no real power.” 


It is difficult to realise now how much the efforts of Cobden and 
John Bright to benefit their fellow men were once misunderstood 
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and undervalued, and how terribly they were misrepresented by 
those who ought to have been capable of passing calm judgment 
upon them. In Mrs. Oliphant’s recently published ‘ Life of Prin- 
cipal Tulloch,’ even that dignitary of the Scottish church is 
represented as giving indignant utterance to the phrase “ these 
confounded blustering Cobdenites.” 

Cousin is one of the eminent Frenchmen with whom Sarah 
Austin was on intimate terms, and he is a man whose reputation 
has not survived him to the extent that his friends and even his 
harshest’ critics would have deemed probable. Yet his name has 
not wholly ceased to charm even though his works are now seldom 
read. In 1842, Sarah Austin wrote to Mrs. Grote that “ Cousin’s 
unwearying and uncooled friendship is extremely touching, and I 
have lived long enough to know all its rarity. Fourteen years ago 
we met here by chance, and since that time never has he varied 
from the most cordial attachment.” After his death she wrote, 
“T am reading over Cousin’s letters, written during forty years of 
warm friendship. Such a thing is rare to find, and one would not 
have expected it of him.” Between the two short passages which 
have been quoted, there is another in a letter setting forth Cousin’s 
conduct and character, which leads the reader to conclude that 
the skilled rhetorician who wrote so finely about the “Good, the 
Beautiful and the True” was himself a mortal who had many 
shortcomings. In 1853 Cousin visited England. Sarah Austin 
wrote to Dr. Whewell shortly before his arrival that she had 


‘received notice of the intended visit of Plato and Aristotle, alias Cousin 
and ‘dear St. Hilaire.’. . . Cousin, always exaggerating, will go nowhere 
but to Weybridge, see nobody but his beloved old friend.” 


A month later she wrote to M. Guizot as follows :— 


“The dreaded French invasion has ‘come off’ this year and has taken 
the direction of Weybridge. We have had MM. de Circourt, St. Hilaire, 
Lavergne, the Dunoyers, and last, not least, the Philosopher Cousin. If 
we were seated under the arbre vert or my old nut-trees, | would make you 
laugh with the history of his demeanour and exploits. I thought I knew 
him, but anything like his extravagance, his rudeness, and his mendacity, 
I could not have imagined nor believed, if I had heard it from others. It 
was so bad, that to say truth, I lost all inclination to laugh, and surprised 
M. Thomas by the serious shock which the discovery of positive lies gave 
me. You know our English sense of the ineffable shame of lying, and 
will understand how painful it was tu me to connect that with any one 
whom I had so much reason to admire for his talents and to like for his 
kindness to me. M. Cousin would see nobody, and made an immense cas 
of his incognito. He refused all invitations, and would not even call with 
me on Lord Lansdowne. The single exception he made was that of Lord 
and Lady Holland, with whom he dined. He wrote to me two days kefore 
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his arrival, that he came ‘en Angleterre pour vous, et pour vous seule,’ an 
absurdity twice repeated, and which, though I did not believe it, caused 
me to clear my house of other guests to receive him and St. Hilaire. He 
called once the day after he arrived, and dined one Sunday, and all the 
time talked like a madman about England and English things. I think 
we must be amusing you with all his histories. I saw him no more. St. 
Hilaire is the same simple, upright, affectionate heart I have ever found 
him—profoundly annoyed at his ‘ Master’s’ freaks.” 


Few Englishwomen have had better opportunities of under- 
standing France and the French than Sarah Austin. Her 
sympathies were largely French. In 1844 she and her husband 
went to live in Paris and whilst they sojourned there, the heads 
of the intellectual society of the capital of France frequented 
their abode. The impression made upon her was not favourable, 
being set forth in the following terms :— 


“T shall never feel at home in Paris, not even so much as in Germany. 
I see a vast number of eminent men, and, as far as that goes, it is inter- 
esting and amusing. But I shall never learn tv breathe freely in the 
moral atmosphere of France. One main thing is the want of veracity, of 
which they all accuse one another—I fear, with reason. I never heard 
anything like what the public men say of each other.” 


Before passing from Sarah Austin to her accomplished daughter, 
the following short passage concerning a great German statesman 
may be quite as worthy notice as those which have dealt with the 
statesmen and philosophers of France. So long ago as 1856, she 
wrote to M. B. St. Hilaire in terms which have proved to be 
prophetic, though the terms which she used with regard to him 
who has since become the prince among German statesmen are 
open to serious animadversion. 


“The reign of armed force inaugurated by the French Revolution and 
the wars which followed will soon be universal. Your pupil, Prussia, will 
beat you with your own arms. M. de Bismarck will not hesitate at 


violence, fraud, or baseness. He will be at least on a par with all you 
have.” 


In 1829 Sarah Austin wrote as follows to her sister, Mrs. 
Reeve: “My darling child is now returned from a visit to her 
grandmamma. She is quite well-grown, a great girl, but just the 
same ‘Herzliches Kind’ (Henry will translate)—honest, simple 
and energetic. Her Latin, which I have kept in my own hands, 
goes on very fairly. She reads De Viribus illustribus nicely, and 
parses well. German she keeps up, reading, writing and speaking 
it constantly. Above all, her own insatiable love of reading keeps 
her little mind always active; and her original way of thinking 
will save her, I hope, from a trivial or vulgar taste in reading.” 
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This girl was then eight years old. Her name was Lucie and 
he was the only child of John and Sarah Austin. A year after the 
letter was written from which the last extract was made, another 
addressed to the same person contains the following passage: 
“John [Stuart] Mill is ever my dearest child and friend, and he 
really dotes on Lucie, and can do anything with her. She is a 
monstrous great girl, but, though she has admirable qualities, I 
am not satisfied with her. She is too wild, undisciplined and 
independent ; and though she knows a great deal, it is in a 
strange, wild way. She reads everything ; composes German verses, 
has imagined and put together a fairy world, dress, language, 
music, everything, and talks to them in the garden; but she is 
sadly negligent of her own appearance, and is, as Sterling calls 
her, Miss Orson.” 

Ten years passed away, and “ Miss Orson” was asked by Sir 
Alexander Duff Gordon: “ Do you know people say we are going 
to be married?” She did not seem to relish the question, but 
before she replied, he added the further one, “Shall we make it 
true?” She replied, “ Yes,” and the pair became man and wife in 
Kensington parish church on the 16th of May, 1840. It is said 
that, “ Eye-witnesses still remember the simpler beauty of the 
young pair—tall, dark, and stately.” 

There is no need to expatiate upon the wonderful powers of 
Lady Duff Gordon. She shares with Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Barrett 
Browning and the lady who took the name of George Eliot the 
merit of being prominent amongst the most original women who 
have illustrated the reign of Queen Victoria. Unlike each of 
them she did not attain the rank of a leader in science, poetry or 
prose. She wrote little; but whoever has read her Letters from 
the Cape and from Egypt must have deplored that a mind and a 
character such as hers and a capacity for giving form and attraction 
to all that she touched should have been prematurely ended by 
death. The hearts of those must be hard indeed who can ponder 
the story of her latter days without a keen regret that so beautiful 
and beneficent a life should not have been prolonged. 

The literary work which Lady Duff Gordon was able to exe- 
cute is familiar to every intelligent reader, and there is no need 
for quoting from the pages relating to her in these volumes, as 
much in them has already appeared and as that which is new 
does not stand in need of recommendation. Before laying the 
volumes down, three anecdotes, each good and new, may be given 
by way of sample of the excellent material which abounds in 
them. The first is told of Grimm, the writer of Fairy Tales, who 
told Sarah Austin that his son came one day and told him 
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“Father, they say you wrote those Fairy Tales; surely you never 
invented such silly rubbish.” Thesecond relates to Mrs. Hudson, 
who was known for a short time as “the Railway Queen.” The 
story was sent to M. Guizot by Sarah Austin in 1847. Being at 
the Marquis of Westminster’s, Mrs. Hudson was shown a bust 
of Marcus Aurelius, “on which she said, ‘I suppose that is not 
the present marquess!’ ‘To goiter this, you must know that the 
extreme vulgar (hackney coachmen, &c.) in England pronounce 
*marquess’ very like ‘Marcus.’ The third is from Dr. Whewell’s 
pen, and was written to Sarah Austin in 1858: “Goethe once 
gave a book to a lady of my acquaintance, and in wrapping it up 
for her, said, ‘If I can do anything, it is to fold a packet.’” 

Both for the many stories and the fine traits of character set 
forth in these two volumes, Mrs. Ross deserves and will doubtless 
receive the thanks of every reader. She can regard her mother, 
grandmother and great-grandmother with pride as well as 
affection. It is to be hoped that the three generations of 
Englishwomen of which she has made public such fascinating 
records, may have direct successors fully worthy of progenitors 
who, to every feminine charm and virtue, united all the talents 
and the distinction requisite to form characters which are almost 
perfect and all but unique. 

W. Fraser Rar. 
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AX Chronicle of Cwo Months.” 


Cuarrer Y. 


THE morning upon which I had agreed to avail myself of Mr. 
Hazlit’s guidance to one of the prettiest spots about, turned out 
capital for walking. Not too hot, airy but not windy, and with 
a sky which, although it occasionally veiled the sun, forbad the 
fear of rain. 

At first we talked of Start, the country, our destination, and 
so on—the things people open with before they begin to feel 
intimate enough to introduce their respective first persons 
singular. But George Hazlit, I remark, entirely leaves the ways 
and doings of his household out of discussion. 

Traversing a pretty rustic bridge, beneath which the ubiquitous 
stream frisks clear and merrily—something like a Scotch one— 
over its shallow bed, leads my companion to comment upon its 
charms from an angler’s point of view; and this carried him on 
to say something about the hours he had spent when a boy on its 
banks. A half-sigh, which I fancied I heard, drew from me then 
the question. 

“Should you like to be a boy again ?” 

He returned me the bluntest, most emphatic negative. 

“No! Of all things, I should hate to be a boy again. You 
look at me as if I was speaking heresy, Mrs. Markenfield. It’s 
a time of life that soon passes; don’t you think it’s satisfactory 
that even one person in the world shouldn’t think so fondly of it 
as the majority ?” 

“T wish often,” I returned, the man’s manner compelling me, 
as it had done the night before, to be perfectly genuine in my 
reply, “that I was a child, or a young girl again. Although 
there are people, who know all about me, who might be very 
surprised to hear me say so. So, reasoning from my own circum- 
stances, I can’t be sure whether I congratulate you.” 

He picked two stones from the road, 


“*Oh Gioventu! 
‘Oh Gioventu! primavera de'la vita,’” 


throwing a stone in the water at each line. 
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“Springs frequently are delusions, all chills and frosts. Well 
for the summer if it recovers from their ‘nipping effects. J mean 
to wish for better things in my life than my boyhood, if I could 
have it back.” 

Start, who had rushed down to the side of the stream, barking, 
and making a tremendous fuss after the stones, diverted a reply 
which I did not quite know how to frame. But as we began to 
walk again, the barrier which divides generalities from partial 
confidence, once having been shaken, could not fail to be soon 
pushed aside. Most of us love to talk of ourselves ; and we never 
so thoroughly enjoy ourselves as when we can begin to do so. 

We had diverged from the road, across a broad common, 
covered with gorse bushes and little rushy pools ; and as removed 
from view of any dwelling as if there had not been such a thing 
for miles. Now we found ourselves, somehow, by the stream 
again at a part where, on our side, there was a low sedgy bank, 
and opposite, a high one from whose summit thick-growing trees, 
apparently the outskirts of a wood, seemed stooping to touch the 
water, and drink its tempting coolness. Earlier in the summer 
the low bank, judging by the abundant wild rose and hawthorn 
bushes about, must have been profusely spread with blossom, and 
on this August day it still offered a soft turfy seat to those who 
might be disposed to linger some minutes away, in a secluded 
resting-place—a perfectly secluded one, with the common 
behind, and the high bank in front screening off all onlookers. 

Places as well as moods have their influence occasionally on 
the tongue. In my own house I have a favourite room in which 
my friend always seems to become more thoroughly my friend, 
and women have told me—my life is rather barren of romantic 
recollections—that in their intercourse with the other sex, they 
have sometimes found that the arriving at some special spot, 
a garden-seat, a turn in a quiet road, a point of sea-beach, or 
even the getting into a certain arm-chair, seems to bring on a 
free and open tide of words, that until then had been held back. 
The place where we stopped may have acted upon George Hazlit 
in this manner, for ere we had rested a few short minutes he 
suddenly said, apropos of nothing— 

“Mrs, Markenfield, don’t imagine that because I’m conscious of 
having been a bear, I’m not quite aware that you may not have 
cared in the least whether I have been one or not; but, just as if 
you had taxed me with it, may I apologise and explain ? ” 

“T know of nothing for which any apology from you is 
necessary, Mr. Hazlit.” 

He put this remark aside with a dissenting turn of his head, 
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and went on. “I was immensely taken by surprise when you 
came. I had no idea that your arrival had been negotiated until 
it was a ‘fait accompli.’ We're never very communicative with 
each other, but I suppose I was kept in the dark because I should 
have fought the arrangement—don’t be offended—tooth and nail. 
Even now it puzzles me.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“Well, I shouldn’t have fancied that even money-grasping 
would have led my father so much out of his way as to answer 
your advertisement. Think of him, disliking fresh faces, and 
with an establishment—establishment indeed! that’s a disgrace 
to the neighbourhood, bringing a stranger, and a lady stranger, 
amongst it all. Why I believe even my brother, who can ferret 
the reason for most things, was non-plussed! The only keynote 
I find, after any amount of thinking, is that the old man’s brain 
is going.” 

“ Do you think so—really ?” 

Mechanically I plucked the grass beside me. I was musing 
on the eccentricities of behaviour I was privately aware of in Mr. 
Hazlit. 

He misunderstood me. “Don’t be frightened, he will never 
become violent—never attempt to lay hands on himself or any one 
about him. It has happened before in the family that when they 
begin to fail, they show it by strange whims and crotchets. Look 
at the way he persists in going about; andI have heard him 
sometimes at night ” He paused a moment, stretched further 
on the bank, and then—not looking at me but at a cloud of 
tiny insects hovering and dipping into the stream—went on 
deliberately. 

“T said I should have fought the arrangement. Well, it’s been 
a stingingly painful one to me. I don’t like the exposure of it; 
and, of course, you found out the sort of people we are at once. 
Fancy, Mrs. Markenfield, here, where my father is a large land- 
owner, and rich enough in other ways to maintain the position 
well if he chose, we have no friends. If we ever had, they were 
driven away years ago; as I remember, we have always gone on, 
even in mother’s time, precisely as we do to-day.” 

Another pause which I could not break. I did not exactly 
know how to make comment. 

“You asked me as we came along, if I should like to be a boy 
again—on no consideration! for I had a wretched time of it 
then—at home at all events. At school it was better—I made 
friends, but it was never dreamed that I should visit their homes, 
or bring them to mine; indeed, I should have felt grievously 
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ashamed to do that. It was the same with my brothers and 
sisters who died, the same with Septimus, only he fell into the 
groove before he grew up. And I question, whatever happens, 
whether he will alter his course of life. To go now and then to 
Paris by himself suits him far better than mixing with his kind 
in his own house—unfortunately. And,” he concluded, “ when 
things seem to have touched the nadir—when other elements 
combine to make the Owlery a more undesirable abode than ever, 
the time is chosen to bring——” 

I don’t know how he intended to finish, for, as his eye travelled 
back from the flies, it caught my attention once, and his face 
flushed up into a sudden merriment—“ A fine lady to it. A lady 
whose quick wits gauge us to a pennyworth, and who picks us to 
pieces, as a family of miserly, country lunatics, for the benefit of 
her friends in town.” 

There was a suppressed laugh in his eyes all the time. 

“Don’t let me make you feel remorseful. It is on account of 
the impression we are creating in the lady personally that I am 
galled. I have kept out of her way, and trembled under her 
glance, because it’s distasteful and humiliating to me to know I 
form part of the ‘mise-en-scine’ in her unique experience of a 
sordid ménage. 

“Which it was no business of hers to comment upon,” I broke 
in, thoroughly uncomfortable at what he said. “If things are as 
you describe, in your home, Mr. Hazlit, it is plainly to be seen 
that they are perfectly alien to you. The real matter of con- 
sequence is that they disturb you, not how a stupid woman lets 
her thoughts run. Consider me, henceforth, a stupid woman, 
whose eyes, and ears, and perceptions, take in and retain very 
little that goes on before them.” 

“Well, it’s off my mind, now, at all events,” he replied, by no 
means rejecting the hand which, after my impulsive fashion, I 
believe I tendered him as I spoke, “that I’ve had the chance of 
explaining I’m not quite the unmannerly brute you must have 
set me down for. Now let me ask you—a prosaic question that 
insists on a truthful answer—-are you comfortable—-are you decently 
attended to?—being here. I think the place can’t quite have 
frightened you, as itis at your option to go away when you please 
and you've stayed nearly a month. But, still, I know the balance 
of this for that won’t weigh an iota with you, so pray tell me if 
there is anything lacking to make your time pass as pleasantly 
as possible.” 

“Thank you—nothing. I am perfectly well treated, Mr. 
Hazlit.” 
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He had pulled his hat off as he lay, to enjoy the breeze, and 
appeared to be decidedly enjoyingit. He is not perhaps, strictly, 
the handsome man I thought him, before he gave me the oppor- 
tunity of studying him nearer. What makes him striking is that 
he has what is so seldom seen in this country, perfectly light 
eyes set under thick eyebrows combined with a skin which is 
unusually dark. His hair is not dark, and it has a crisp curl over 
the forehead. But his features, though bold, are nondescript, 
neither of his father’s or mother’s type, and when he is grave he 
appears to have a sort of sullenness in his expression that is 
rather alarming. I must say, though, that his smile has a frank 
heartiness, and his laugh a healthy ring that is good to hear; 
and, although he is only of middle height, he is so well put together 
that he looks actually tall. 

“You don’t happen to know,” he inquired abruptly after 
fumbling for some time in his coat pocket, “of anything that is 
good—that you can recommend for neuralgia ?” 

Does not everybody know of some specific infallible in cases 
they can quote? I have never been a victim to this undescribable 
malady, but for some months of our short married life Mr. Marken- 
field was a martyr to it, and we tried all that the skill of physicians 
(combined with the suggestions of friends) could prescribe, to effect 
acure. I had a host of prescriptions and quackeries at my tongue’s 
end, and I ran through several, forthwith. George Hazlit listened 
duly, but at the end of a batch he shook his head hopelessly, and 
said— 

“T can’t remember half. I never had the neuralgia in my life, 
so I’ve no recollections of my own to help me to remember what 
you tell me. Will it trouble you to kindly put them all down on 
paper, some time? All the lot, if you please. I shall be 
desperately grateful; I'm asking for a friend of mine—a lady 
who is a great sufferer.” 

“ Fraiilein Rémak!” I decided mentally ; and if she has endured 
the prolonged strain of an engagement of many years, I am not 
surprised that she suffers from neuralgia! 

“Tm sorry,” I replied, “if your friend has become worn down 
by a complaint of long standing. In that case it is always. 
difficult to cure. One often finds that people who have something 
on their minds for instance——” 

“ That’s exactly how it is with her,” he interrupted promptly ; 
“she has plenty to trouble her. Poor Frieda!” 

“T’ve known her since I was almost a boy,” he went on to 
explain. “She is my cousin—I once thought she would have 
been my wife before now.” 
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He had chosen to tell me, and I—well, I was right in what L 
had guessed. Therefore I said with some emphasis— 

“A long engagement is a tedious burden for any girl to bear, 
and a man who keeps her tied to him in that way is very cruel.” 

“Why do yeu speak so warmly, Mrs. Markenfield? I’m not 
the cause of Frieda’s ill health. I quite agree with you; and I 
was never engaged to her, or any other woman, for an hour. 
When I was at Heidelberg—let me see—I’m thirty-two, 
twelve—no—nearly fourteen years ago, now, I lived with her 
father, Professor Wagner, poor as a rat, but crammed with learn- 
ing, and that was how it came about. She was his little major 
domo ; for he was nothing but a child away from books, and my aunt 
was dead. Well, I was only a few months younger than Frieda, 
and, as some fellow placidly puts it, ‘and it was love’—very nice 
too, at first.” 

His face took an introspective expression as he leaned dreamily 
on his elbow, looking at the water, but seeing—not, I believe, the 
actual stream—rather, the far-away Neckar, with the forest-clad 
hills surmounting it. 

“She taught me loads. She was wonderfully clever—knew 
more of dead tongues and living sciences than any woman I ever 
came across; I used to listen while she expounded, and also 
preached little homilies for my moral benefit; and I pretended 
proper attention, thinking most of the time of her round pink 
face, and her big blue eyes, and her flaxen hair—such long hair ! 
She was very soft mannered, but as prim as you please.” 

“ And what did the Professor say? Wouldn’t the match have 
pleased him ?” 

“The Professor said and saw nothing. Good old mole! he was 
always poring among his papers and dry-as-dust treatises ; 
mentally, even when they were not actually before him. Besides, 
in the ways of salad love he was not well up.” 

“ And so?” 

“ And so—I used to take her long rows on the Neckar in the 
evening, and walks up the hills onjSunday afternoon; and we 
watched the villagers holding their ‘ Kermesse,’ and sometimes I 
beguiled her into taking a demure part therein. Then we often 
strolled up to the castle, and rambled in the woods about, she 
talking in her half-girlish, half-old-fashioned style, but always with 
the most amazing good sense, that sounded so comic when I looked 
at her plump child’s face.” 

“ Had you no rivals?” 

“ Well, I was confoundedly jealous of a young Keisrichter, they 
called him, who was always dangling about. I remember he once 
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told me that all English people had faces shaped like boats, so I 
seized the chance of paying him out for the pangs of jealousy he 
gave me, under the pretence of avenging the insult to my national 
physiognomy. But he was no match for me in fighting. I could, 
not for shame, press the encounter to extremities.” 

“ And how long did your—love affair—go on?” 

“ About three years. And while she appeared to get both more 
friendly, and more perfectly at ease with me every month, I grad- 
ually worked myself into such a furious state of spooniness that I 
could think of nothing but that, and became so irritable, that at last 
old Wagner noticed. You see, at that time, I was dependent on my 
father, and I knew well enough what he’d say to a daughter-in- 
law. Still, if right had been done, Frieda’s mother and mine 
would have gone share and share alike with their father’s money ; 
but there had been a grand family quarrel, and my mother got 
the lump, which was a crying piece of injustice. I fully intended 
to marry Frieda but I knew I should have to wait a few years 
before I could maintain her, and so I had better not keep her 
‘tied to me,’ as you put it, too long. But one night—one summer 
evening E 

Again he had left off studying the stream, and, always with 
the same introspective look, turned towards me. 

“We were standing by the gateway—in the castle grounds— 
with the broad walk, as it seemed, to ourselves. More twilight 
had been burned while we loitered than commended itself 
altogether to my German maiden’s thrift of time, and she was 
suggesting returning home, when, all in a moment, the dykes and 
breakwaters gave way—swsh! the floods of my passion swept 
them to destruction, even to my own amazement. I shall never 
forget Frieda’s scared face; the utter break-up of its quaint 
kittenishness into bewildered astonishment. She let me rave 
as I liked—for some time. 

“Then, very gently and quietly, she told me that she was 
promised ;—she had been promised these ages past—to Herr Josef 
Rémak, who was only waiting to get rich enough to marry her.” 

“Little wretch! and she wiled away the time by flirting with 
you?” 

“No, no, excuse me! She had no idea of flirting whatever. 
Phlegmatic in perception, wrapped up in her own attachment, 
she had not had the least idea that Iintended love-making. With 
crushing candour she declared that she had never considered me 
more than a mere boy—a very child. My modest overtures, it 
appeared, had been as commonplace in her eyes as those of her 
young brothers. She thought as little of walking with me, of 
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accepting tributes of affection from me as if I had been one of 
them. Iwas so hideously dumbfoundered—my whole world of 
inner life had so floated away from me at her words, leaving not 
an inch of tangible remainder to grasp at—that I neither attempted 
pleading or reproach. Then she fell to praising her Rémak—his 
goodness and his learning—I know she always thought me an 
ignoramus—vouchsafing no touch of comfort for the awful crash 
my pride had suffered along with my passion. I believe, however, 
that my pride thanked her for that. She told me earnestly, over 
and over, that I was indeed foolish—indeed a boy—but she should 
say nothing to Josef about me—he might be angry—I longed that 
she would tell him, and that he would take it into his head to 
resent.” 

For the last moments George Hazlit had spoken with vigorous 
descriptiveness, studying by a glance from time to time, whether 
this episode which lay twelve years or so in his rear had any 
interest for me. 

“Tn the end she desired to be taken home, and on our passage 
thither, thinking, perhaps, that as I evidently viewed myself in a 
manly light, others also might allow me more weight than she had 
done, she besought me to break the news of her engagement to the 
Professor. It appeared that having acted as mistress in his home 
for so many years, she had always shrunk from letting him know 
that at a stated period she had pledged herself to leave him, and 
with my first insight into the meaning of the phrase ‘irony of fate,’ 
I bitterly promised. Still there was a dash of sweet with the 
bitter. I deemed, that if I did what she asked, she would conclude 
more readily that the blowI had been dealt was not fatal. I 
could take upon myself to introduce Rémak to the innocent papa 
it——" 

“Mr. Hazlit, pardon my interrupting, but from the way you 
are talking, particularly now you have begun to smile, I don’t 
understand what you felt, or whether after the shock was over you 
really felt much at all.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Markenfield! ‘Well, believe me, the smile is 
entirely a smile only of the present, for it would have been 
difficult to raise one at the time. It is physical with me, a part 
of my constitution, that often when I announce or first receive 
tidings of anything specially tragic or disagreeable I am tortured 
with an instinct to laugh very much be-lying my true feelings. I 
have given mortal offence by doing so on more than one occasion. 
So, although I cannot say that I am suffering to-day from my 
smash of bygone times, credit me that when it came, I did so 
most acutely. I shall remember that night to my dying day ; 
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after I had conveyed my little cousin home, I rushed out again 
and wandered about the hills like a maniac, imprecating Rémak— 
deploring myself, positively crying, I believe, in the transports of 
my disappointed affection.” 

“Poor boy! Well, then, after the first edge had worn off—did 
you stand Frieda’s friend with your uncle?” 

“ Certainly, and obtained a little soothing balm thereby. Iwas 
as frantic with mortified pride for the light in which I had been 
considered as with hurt love. But when I began to break the 
news to old Wagner I saw a complacent gratulation deep down 
beneath the scholarly wrinkles of his face, that as I went on faded 
by degrees to blank chagrin. But he consented, kindly and 
affectionately, that Frieda should follow her own inclinations. 
Only, mark, I knew he imagined at first 1 was going to speak for 
myself, and he would have welcomed me as a son-in-law with 
enthusiasm far beyond the kind acquiescence he yielded to 
Rémak’s suit. So there was unguent for my insulted manhood, and 
I fulfilled my mission with heroic thoroughness.” 

“And then,” he concluded, springing to his feet, and holding 
out his hand to help me to rise; “ then I saw the lovers together ; 
so undisturbed by my nobly-borne disappointment that I was 
positively revolted by their demeanour, and I began to fall out of 
love with Frieda; so the ‘might have been,’ which if it stays with 
one long enough adds quite a zest to life when one deliberately 
lays oneself out to feel sentimental, began subtly to drive away 
the struggling, furious, active ‘it shall be.’” 

“Tt soon began, I think.” 

“ Of course—I was young, you know—that isn’t a caterpillar on 
your dress. Everything speeds as quick as the pulse then. 
Only, as I said, one remembers by times. I’m glad, however, that 
I was always friendly to Rémak, a great, blonde-bearded fellow, 
whom Frieda believed to be a typical Tannhiuser in appearance, 
for he died not long after they were married—suddenly. The 
Professor died too, and the rest scattered. My little Frieda— 
mine in imagination at eighteen—has not had as much happiness as 
she might. And she is very poor, with two lads. Now for the 
caves ; what a tiresome yarn I’ve been boring you with.” 

This history kept in my mind as we strolled through the 
recesses of the wood; to which we crossed by stepping-stones, 
finding it quite lonely, and hushed with a summer’s day’s stillness. 
George Hazlit showed me the caves, which have a wonderful echo, 
and lie buried in a hidden corner of woodland beauty. Afterwards, 
we refreshed ourselves at a convenient farm-house, and as we 
returned towards evening, I speculated once or twice, whether 
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since Madame Rémak became a widow her old lover had ever 
renewed his suit. From his manner I could not in the least judge, 
and he had volunteered no information. Perhaps, the ties of her 
affection still held her, although those of her troth had been loosed 
by death, and she still rejected him. One thing, however, although 
he did not hint at, without much difficulty in making two and two 
fit, I arrived at. I knew who was banker for the lady, who had 
assumed the onus of seeing after the two boys; and I mentally 
decided that my companion is but a degenerate Hazlit. 

We took a road over some fields homewards. They were 
duskening, the hedges looked like misty black-lines, and some 
stars strayed out long before we saw the low-lying Owlery, with 
its old surrounding trees, and ivied chimneys. 

“The front gate will be locked,” said George, when we were a 
few yards from it. ‘It always is at dark; it’s part of the routine. 
We shall have to go through the yard.” 

Proceeding thither, Start, in the van, advertised our advance 
by a barking flourish, and immediately after, Keezie, with a shawl 
over her head, the image of a gipsy-mother, appeared in the road, 
as if she might have been outside, awaiting us. 

“Mr. George, Mr. George!” she cried out; “here’s been 
doings! Your brother’s had to go away on business, this after- 
noon, he’ll not be back till morning, and she’s as drunk as a 
Scotchman, and nearly set the house on fire. Martha came to 
fetch me, scared out of her senses, and the children screaming 
with fright.” 

“Hush, you old idiot ! don’t you see?” cried George, with such 
stern sharpness that she paused in the midst of her excited out- 
pourings, as I turned to one side and walked on. 

“T forgot the lady,” she began again in a whisper which was 
certainly a stage one insomuch as it was perfectly audible. “I 
forgot her, altogether. But, oh, it’s been awful! Nobody but 
me to go to her and stop her singing, and shouting, and laughing, 
and dancing about with a candle till I thought there’d have been 
a bonfire made of everything—and the girl worse than no use, 
with her silly crying. However, she’s dropped to sleep at last, 
and we’ve put her on the bed, and took the lights away, and 
there she'll stay till to-morrow, happen. But where in the Lord’s 
name did she get the stuff? You never brought it her, surely ? 
And I can’t find out where she’s hidden it, to take it away. 
She’s took her opportunity when he’s off and she’s the cunning of 
Old Nick to get what she wants, and without money; so I brought 
the children here, and they’re sleeping in Miss Waylen’s room.” 

I could not hear George’s answer. It was low and emphatic, 
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and must have contained some direction, for with a coinciding 
“ Ay, ay, I'll go see!” she stumped away, and he followed me, 
and took me round to the hall-door. Not a shade of comment, 
not one syllable of reference to what he knew I must have heard, 
escaped him. But there was a ring in his voice which indicated 
vexation ; and when we were in the hall, where a lamp burnt on 
a table, I saw that his face had relapsed into the gravity of my 
first acquaintance with him, and that his eyes were cold and steely. 

The parlour lights were out. After a fixed hour the household, 
by rule, is supposed to be in bed. But the light in the hall 
showed us up well. He, as upright and alert as when we started, 
I in but middling case. Iam sorry that I am, being town-bred 
and out of practice, an indifferent walker, but I had not hinted 
this to my companion, who stood holding my heavy candlestick 
and looking at me. 

“You must be fearfully hungry,” he said, dubiously, “ we have 
walked so far. Let me go and forage for you. I don’t know 
what there is in the house ; but they shall hear me in the morn- 
ing if I don’t find anything satisfactory.” 

“No; thank you all the same, very much. Mrs. Skey, or Miss 
Waylen, is very good to me. When I have been out beyond 
hours I have never missed finding everything I can want in my 
bedroom.” 

“ But, you never ought to be out so late as that, alone. Don’t 
you know, although you can discard the conventionalities here- 
abouts, a country neighbourhood is beset with much more actual 
danger than a town?” 

He tendered me my lighted candlestick; when, suddenly, a 
waft of air, blown perhaps by the monkey demon who guards the 
stair, extinguished it, and his nostrils curled in marked disfayour. 

“ What an odious smell!” 

I laughed. 

“Mrs. Markenfield, may I ask how long you have allowed this 
cheese-paring establishment to inflict a tallow candle upon you?” 

“T don’t mind it; and you are ‘out’ of wax just now, Mrs. 
Skey says”—and so they have been all the time of my sojourn, 
and the odour which aroused George Hazlit’s displeasure has 
grown quite familiar to me. “Don’t trouble yourself about it, 
please. It is not of the least moment. I am superior to being 
disturbed by the preference of wax to tallow.” 

He relit the candle. “To-morrow we will make an alteration, 
for,” handing the antique holder to me, and scenting the air again, 
“this is unpardonable; it is an ‘offence’ to a ‘masterpiece of 
nature !’” 
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He made his fine bow, of the era of long waistcoats and rufiles, 
swords and snuff-boxes; and I returned it as statelily as I could, 
with a high-heeled, furbelowed, patch-and-powder kind of curtsy ; 
then run upstairs—ran rather quickly from his ‘ good night,’ to 
digest his compliment out of the range of his keen scrutiny. 

For by a “ masterpiece of nature,” I fancy, and think still, on 
cool reflection, what struck me at the time—he meant my nose. 


Cuarter VI. 


PatreErinG raindrops falling from a dull sky, awoke me next morning 
earlier than ordinary, and, once awake, the chattering of Maisie and 
Lulu in the room next mine kept me so. I believe Lizzie was already 
downstairs, for she is a good second to the marvellous Keezie, who 
generally knows the weather before the lark. The children had 
quite forgotten their fright of the previous night, for they were playing 
and quarrelling, and lunging about in a manner that made the wall 
shake. I wished that the breakfast hour was not so late as is the 
custom, in deference, I suppose, to my conceived London habits, as I 
lay a tiresome while, thinking, in a provokingly energetic mood. I 
heard George descend, then the ringing of Mr. Hazlit’s bell, then the 
sound of the children’s ablutions, performed under the direction of 
Lizzie, before a dull thump outside my door, and the knuckly knock 
of Mrs. Skey, announced that my hot water had arrived. 

As at breakfast I was alone with Miss Waylen, the children taking 
that meal with Keezie, I seized the occasion, being hurried on to do 
so by her pale, hollow-eyed look—as if the morning had found her 
with forces rather jaded than recruited—to open the scheme which has 
been hatching in my brain on her behalf, with as friendly and 
considerate a preface as I was capable of. I hope I did it delicately, 
and not as if I was too well aware of the treatment she receives, for I 
can see that she is a person who shrinks from confidence. She was 
so very white, and the purple marks beneath her eyes suggested 
night-watches so clearly, that they gave me an excuse for saying I 
thought her mode of life and duties were grievously injurious to her 
health, keeping her up too late, and indoors far too much. I then 
introduced by degrees the plan I have thought of, which is her taking 
the post of travelling companion to Mrs. Garrable. That restless, 
thoroughly kind creature, is warm-heartedness itself to every one 
about her; and literally pants to make all the world comfortable. 
She would get over this girl not being a linguist; and in other 
respects—quick, clear-headed, and neat-fingered as she is, refined, 
too, by nature, both in appearance and manner—Lizzie would suit 
admirably. Her subdued shy attitude, as if she was not so happy as 
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she might be made, would win my friend’s heart directly, and I feel 
convinced that I could effect the engagement. 

So I gradually made my proposition, and saw, first, surprise, then 
a faint glint of hope and pleasure touch the heavy blue eyes. They 
actually met mine, as she listened. Once she seemed as if she were 
going to question me, and I paused—vainly—then resumed again, 
baiting my offer as temptingly as I could. The fish, I perceived, 
hovered near ; when—provoking ! in the dawn of my self-congratula- 
tion, that odious look, that over-sweetness with which I know she 
veils conscious deception, suddenly changed Lizzie’s face. 

“You are very good, Mrs. Markenfield; very, very kind; but I 
mustn’t think of it. I cannot leave here.” 

I said “ Why ?” rather drily. 

“ Because—I cannot. I feel it is my duty to stay. I mustn't 
think of a change. Even such a pleasant one as you are so kind as 
to have thought of.” 

“Pardon me, stop me if I ask too much. I know you have 
relations who placed you here, perhaps you help to support them? 
It may be your parents that you believe would be angry if you left 
this house. If so, and it isa matter of money—most things are—I 
can promise you that your exchange will be for the better.” 

She still maintained her expression of artificial serenity, but a faint 
colour rose in her cheeks. 

“T have a father, Mrs. Markenfield, and my earnings are useful to 
him. But it is not that; if I had twice as much offered to me to go 
anywhere else, I should still be bound to stop where I am.” 

“Ts your father in bad health? Don’t you wish to go a long 
distance away from him ?” 

“Oh, no! My father is a strong man. Much stronger than 
I am.” 

I traced a little bitterness in this sentence. Without doubt, under 
whatever pressure she remained, it was her father who had first fixed 
her to this post. 

“Then, I suppose, you mean your place here couldn’t be supplied ? 
Of course you are most valuable. Nurse, housekeeper, secretary—I 
wonder how many more offices inone person. And so well filled, too, 
they all are ; the combination is cheap at five hundred a year. But 
it is very dear to the combiner. It is ruining her health, and preying 
on her spirits.” 

The colour faded again ; and she began to plait the cloth nervously. 
At last in a hesitating voice, but with a soft ingenuousness which 
another less sceptical might well have been deceived by, Lizzie 
murmured— 


“Mr. Hazlit is very old and failing very quickly. I oughtn’t to 
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leave him. I know how necessary Iam tohim. He expects I shall 
stay here until he dies. My father owed him money, and he forgave 
the debt—it was a heavy one. Itis my duty to remain. He is quite 
dependent on me—for so much—and he is alwayskind. So are they 
all.” 

This put me past my patience. I left the table, and walked to the 
window, trying to bridle any superfrankness of speech. But to be 
aware that this girl must know as well as I do to what she has 
subjected herself, what indignities she has endured, on account of her 
position at the Owlery, and to see her obstinately discard the 
extricating plank I was trying to hold for her! It was unbearable, 
and words came. 

“Miss Waylen, without in the least desiring to slight your 
capabilities, let me say that your post is one which belongs properly 
to some one far older—and very different from yourself. Mr. Hazlit 
may be kind—so in gratitude he ought—but his kindness has done 
you the reverse of good; and itis not active. The others are unkind ; 
they are rude and cruel beyond what self-respect allows a woman to 
put up with. You can look for no change in them, and perhaps it is 
natural that they should resent your footing here. Have you ever 
thought, either, of the future? When Mr. Hazlit dies, which might 
be almost any day, what will his son say to you within the hour?” 

I would not proceed further. I would not hint at my opinion of 
her conduct, if she is building on the future, and if she suffers the 
humiliating present in hope, or knowledge, of what it will bring her. 
My back was towards Lizzie, and I was surveying annoyedly the 
straight-pouring rain, the puddle-dented paths, and draggled shrubs. 
I did not hear a step across the floor, but I felt my dress caught at, 
and looked round to see her—the tears streaming from her eyes, her 
lips trembling with agitation—holding to my skirt, while she half 
knelt on, half stretched herself over, a chair behind me. 

“Oh, Mrs. Markenfield, I know it! I know it all! Much better 
than it could be told to me. Don’t be angry that I can’t do what 
you want, don’t think I don’t wish it with all my heart. If it was 
only possible, if it only was! Don’t be angry, pity me for being 
without a friend in the world, without one. Mr. Hazlit, even, has 
never been my friend, nor my father, nor any one I could have 
trusted in. And I have been so miserable. I have had years of an 
unhappy life. Oh! how can I persuade you that I mustn’t accept 
your kindness, that I cannot, and yet prevent your thinking that I 
am ungrateful, that I am doing wrong!” 

So pitiful were her streaming eyes, so strong was the appeal in 
her face, doubly strong from its beauty, and its unmistakeable 
weakness, which now she was natural, stood out with painful 
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clearness, that my vexation died in the impulse to soothe and console 
her. I was constrained to take her hands, to say all that I could 
coin to reassure her that I thought no ill of her, that I only pitied, 
and earnestly wished to help her. ‘Trying, also, when she was 
calmer, to urge my point more artfully, again, in a way that should 
not affect her over-strung nerves; but I might have spared my 
breath. 

She listened to me, held my hands confidingly, grew slowly 
quieter, stilled her sobs, and now and then gave me back a few 
words. I forgot what I was saying, when abraptly, and tightening 
her grasp, she said : 

“Mrs. Markenfield, yesterday morning you were saying that 
you might not be here much longer. But I pray you—oh, I beg 
you—and you don’t know, you can’t, that it is almost life to me to 
grant my request, not to go yet. Stay a few weeks longer. There 
will be more fine weather ; you shall not be annoyed by anything in 
the house, or frightened by seeing any part of what you heard about 
last night. I will do anything in the world if you will not leave 
yet. I shall be grateful to you all my life; oh, I feel as if I should 
die if you went away now!” 

“Die, my dear ; what do you mean?” 

She bent her head until her forehead touched the backs of our 
joined hands, and whispered very low: 

“Of fright, of fright. I dare not be here alone then! ” 

“T am not going yet,” I affirmed, though, indeed, a few days ago 
it had entered my head. ‘I’m very well here, and in proof that I 
have so far made no plans for moving, a box of my belongings is 
coming down by to-night’s train.” 

She seemed relieved, but still kept her head lowered, and 
murmured incoherently: “Oh, I am afraid, I am afraid !—those 
stairs and passages ! ” 

We were thus found by Mrs. Skey, whose mouth opened in 
surprise, and whose eye darted a malignant ray upon the girl. This 
entry aroused her; she threw a grateful glance at me, released her 
hold, and went away, keeping her tell-tale face averted from the 
sharp old witch as well as she could. 

“ Folks has different ways of saying their prayers!” she com- 
mented canstically, as she began to clear the breakfast paraphernalia. 
“Some as goes to bed tired out have kept on their knees till 
morning, and woke themselves up many a time saying ‘ Yes, it’s 
pretty cold, Amen,’ or ‘ deliver us from evil’: ‘ who’s that a worrying 
to find my old nightcap?’ But to say prayers to a lady whose 
print frock won’t wash, I know, just as well as if I saw it hanging 
with all the colours run together on a line, and drop, drop, crocodile 
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drops over it all the while, is enough to make it worth the time to 
say ‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ for hours together !” 

I laughed heartily; with my heart full of Lizzie, and sympathetic 
tears yet wetting my cheeks. “ Keep your curiosity, old woman, 
you are not going to be told everything,” was, however, my private 
reply to her remark. 

“Have you enjoyed your breakfast?” she pursued; “that fish is 
good by the smell o’t, and well-fried, too, miss.” 

“The fish is delicious. Try the one that is left, Mrs. Skey, if you 
don’t scorn my leavings.” 

“Tt’ud choke me! It will go to the children’s dinner if they don’t 
go home, and little fear of that. You heard last night; Mr. George 
was rusty—but what’s the use of gammon now, when you've heard ? 
Well, Martha’s been over again this morning, and madam’s woke up 
and locked herself in, and the girl listened and could tell by the 
smell that she’d got to her brandy again. Where she hides it I 
don’t know! I searched all about last night, but folks are as 
cunning as thieves when they want to drink. However, when the 
master gets home he'll stop it if he wants, and if he doesn’t he'll 
not.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘if he doesn’t’ ?” 

“ Just this; sometimes he lets her take her fling, minding she 
doesn’t harm the children, or set the house a-fire, when she’s started, 
as if it might be he heeded little what she does with herself. Though 
he keeps her from it, and keeps her from it, before, just like a cat 
keeps a mouse from ’scaping—tantalising. Did you note him t’other 
day when she broke that bottle? this fit was coming on, that was 
what ailed her. All the morning she’d been teasing and worrying 
Mr. George to get her stuff. For when she first began drinking, 
she told him she wanted brandy for illness, toothache, and the like, 
complaining that her husband was too stingy to buy it.” 

“Don’t you think, Mrs. Skey, you tell me rather too much? 
Remember, these family matters are no business of mine.” 

I often cut Keezie short, now. But the passage of her words is a 
pipe perforated with many holes, and if I stop the main outlet, the 
stream still bursts through. “I can trust you, ma’am; and, besides, 
what harm talking of what all the world knows? My! how the 
brothers have argeyed over it. ‘It’s your fault; amuse her, take 
her out, give her something else to think of,’ says one. ‘Take her 
out, my dear fellow. NotI! I married her for something else than 
to take out,’ smiles t’other. And he doesn’t bother much, except it 
interferes with what he wants her to do, and then she daren’t drink 
for her life. However, not if they live to fourscore, will he forgive 
her dropping her baby down some stone steps once when she was 
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fuddled; marking its face so as the child’s a sight to be seen, and 
will be all its days; not to say that the little ’un might as well have 
been killed as not. No! he remembers whenever he looks at Lulu, 
and he’s even with missis, more or less every hour.” 

I shivered, with a remembrance of what Septimus had said to me 
on this subject, and of his look. I perfectly believed the old woman. 
She spoke with a sort of chuckle, and it was obvious that she entirely 
took the man’s side against his unfortunate wife. Unfortunate 
that her loveless, monotonous life had impelled her to what is often 
the solace of women much less coarse, and having wider resources in 
themselves than Isabella. 

“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Markenfield.” George Hazlit’s entrance 
stopped Keezie’s outpourings. “I’ve been wasting time in seeking 
this old gossip, and here she is! Keezie, I’m going to Bollerton for 
a doctor. I’ve been upstairs, and I don’t like the look of my father, 
or his manner either. Neither does Miss Waylen, who was disturbed 
in the night with him.” 

“ Disturbed!” jeered Dame Skey, folding her arms pugnaciously. 
“Yes; she was disturbed. To creep down the back passages, with 
no candle, like a ghost, and with something going tingle-tingle, like 
bells, in her hand!” 

“ Will you be good enough to listen? Your master’s breathing is 
bad, and he seems to be rather wandering. I didn’t tell him what 
I’m going todo. You or Miss Waylen can if you like; but see that 
he doesn’t get up. Mrs. Markenfield, if you will write me a few of 
those recipes you quoted yesterday, now, you will greatly oblige me.” 
Then in another tone as he drew nearer. “Are you tired? Did I 
drag you along, unconscionably ? It was on my mind that I did last 
night. And you don’t look half so bright as usual, this morning! ” 

Nor did I feel so. My conversation with Lizzie was partly to 
blame. And, considering the amount of open-air exercise taken 
previously, I had had a singularly wakeful night. 

“Perhaps I am a little tired. I’m sorry to hear about Mr. Hazlit. 
Is there anything I can do?” 


“No, thank you.” He did not express more sorrow, and he 
appeared rather resolute than troubled. 


“Except the neuralgia prescriptions. I'll get them written at 
once.” 

I sat down to my writing-case while he and Keezie went away 
together. In about twenty minutes he returned, with a thick 
despatch, all ready for fastening, in his hand. 

He thanked me heartily, saying, as he slipped my piece of paper 
inside his letter, “It’s strange how people alter. I told you, when 
Frieda was a girl, that she was the mainstay of the house. Every- 
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thing hinged upon her. When she married she got into the way 
of continually referring to Rémak, who, poor fellow, had more beard 
than brains, as far as worldly wisdom went; and now she wants 
as much guiding as a child—more than her boys do—and seems 
quite dependent on other people.” 

I thought, as he fastened the envelope, that Frieda was lucky in 
having such an adviser to appeal to. Had she a right to appeal ? 
While I was thus reflecting he glanced towards the window and said, 
smiling— 

“ Judging by the sky you’re going to have plenty of time to rest 
to-day. Don’t let the children worry you, and good-bye for the 
present.” 

When he was gone I sent for Maisie and Lulu, and kept them, 
listening to their chatter, and telling various stories, which, I thought 
I had forgotten, for their behoof. Poor little things! their ignorance 
of the familiar fictions which I can’t remember not knowing tells its 
own tale. 

I inquired after Mr. Hazlit at dinner, and Lizzie said that he had 
dozed through the morning, and had not been told of his son’s 
going for a doctor. The women seemed afraid of the news rousing 
him to some rash act of opposition. 

When Miss Waylen again disappeared, I was left entirely to my 
devices, and such thoughts as sprang up thickly in my mind over the 
unattractive piece of fancy-work I made slow progress with. I could 
not read. The rain continued, though gently, and the paths were 
spongy. George Hazlit did not return, and I was resolving to brave 
the weather and sally forth, the quiet of the parlour waxing burden- 
some to me, when the room suddenly grew some degrees darker, 
causing me to look up in search of the reason. 

Outside the window, her face almost touching the giass, was 
Septimus’ wife, bareheaded, without wrapper or umbrella. The wet 
was glistening on her hair. Her face was sodden and gloomy, and 
her eyes seemed to have sunk quite away beneath their brows. 

They travelled round the room, then fixed on me. “I want to 
come in!” she called out; “I’m getting wet.” 

She said it fiercely, as if I was keeping her out. “Come in!” 
I replied, quickly. ‘ Run round to the side door ; I'll open it.” 

The side door was the nearest entrance, but it is always locked. 
I hastened to it; but before my unaccustomed fingers could draw the 
bolts and turn the key, I heard her stamping impatiently without. 

“Such rain!” she grumbled, marching straight past me, towards 
the parlour; “to be out in with nothing to cover one; and you 
seem dry enough here.” 

She went unsteadily to the sofa and dropped upon it. Her speech 
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was jumbled and thick, making her words sound like a flock of driven 
heep which she could not manage. Her vacant, heavy eyes rolled 
aimlessly around. 

“Shall I ring for a towel, or something, to dry your dress with ?” 
I inquired. 

“No, don’t! Old Keziah will come if you do, and I hate the 
sight of her. Oh, my head—my head’s splitting! I'll let it alone. 
The rain may help to cool it.” 

There was likelihood in this; and she is strong enough, judging 
by appearance, to be proof against rain-water. I helped her to dry 
her dress; I believe she availed herself of my gown for the 
purpose. 

“ All very well,” she began again, giving me a stare which, after 
expressing defiance for a few minutes, relapsed into meaninglessness. 
“ All very well for you. It’s fine enough for him to say, ‘ Look at 
the contrast! and you both are called women!’ You've not been 
cooped like a prisoner, and dressed like a pauper. You've done as 
you like, and enjoyed yourself for years. Perhaps, if you'd been 
used to hear, ‘I'll go nowhere with you!’ ‘You can’t have any 
money, —yes; and the money your own, too—‘ You've got the 
children to keep you company ’—perhaps you'd have done worse 
than me. 

“ He’s clever, too, precious clever!” she muttered; “ but he makes 
a mistake sometimes for all his care. Prevents one from touching a 
key, and forgets that he’s left one he didn’t think of in his pocket.” 

I could not reply to any of this. I asked her to lie down, and, 
making allusion to her headache, have some tea made for her. 

“Well, perhaps——. Where are the children ? ” 

- “They were with me all the morning. I fancy your servant came 
for them some time ago.” 

“She's an impudent jade. What did she mean by letting that 
old hag take them out of the house last night, pretending she was 
frightened that I should set it on fire? I don’t believe it; and 
there’s nothing in it worth burning. Perhaps if he kept his papers 
there, I might try to pay him that way.” 

She grumbled on for a few moments, while I essayed to make her 
lie down, railing obliquely at me, whom, in a manner that I should 
promptly have silenced had she been thoroughly responsible for her 
words, she seemed to indicate as an object of admiration to 
Septimus. At last, from bitter objurgations against her fate, she 
passed into a stormy outbreak of angry weeping. I constrained her 
by degrees to put down her head, and sent away Keezie, who came 
to the door, attracted by the sobbing, and the loud husky tones, 
giving her an order for some strong tea, of which Isabella might or 
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might not avail herself, accordingly as she happened to be awake or 
asleep when it arrived. : 

I surmised she would be the latter, and rightly. The sobbing 
changed to heavy regular breathing, long before the tea arrived she 
fell fast asleep; her head, spite of my attempts to straighten it, 
rolling helplessly off the side of the cushion. 

I did not have the candles lighted. At twilight I drew an arm- 
chair to the window, and pondered over my yesterday and to-day. 
Imagination might easily have put that long walk through poppied 
fields, and still green woods, with a soft air, and mild summer sky, 
flecked with fleecy grey clouds, at some distance from the dull, rain- 
soaked prospect I surveyed. 

I must, I suppose, in my musings, have become oblivious to 
outward sounds, for it took me by surprise, as I sat in the twilight, 
when the door opened and the brothers came in together. 

“Yes, she’s here.” Septimus’ cool accents broke the stillness first. 
“Asleep, and most obtrusively so! Is any one else in the room? 
Ah, Mrs. Markenfield !” 

I acknowledged his greeting before I turned to George and 
asked— 

“ Have you brought a doctor ?,” 

He shook his head. 

“ There will be one in the morning. Unfortunately, they’ve been 
dismissed once or twice pretty unceremoniously from here; and our 
reputation has suffered amongst them. JBollerton isn’t over-stocked 
with the profession, and I couldn’t get one to promise to drive over 
without some trouble. However, early to-morrow——” 

“When, probably, the patient—forewarned—will be up, dressed, 
intent on leaving the house, and will drive the representative of the 
faculty from his doors as if he was a thief. Well, so must it be. 
We’ve had scenes of this kind before.” 

“T’ve come to take my wife home,” he added, going towards the 
sofa. It was too dark to decipher his looks, but nothing could have 
sounded serener than his voice, or softer than his step. “TI hear I’ve 
been in danger of rather more than what the Scotch mean by ‘a lum 
aloe.’ Pity ladies are sometimes so excitable, and so rash in their 
actions.” 

“Let her stay where she is to-night; she will be all right until 
she wakes, and Keezie can stay in the room with her.” 

“Thank you, she will be much better at home. If the governor 
were to take it into his head to come down here about midnight, 
what would he say to such a departure from all rules? Besides, I 
want her speedily restored to the bright measure of her faculties ; I 
want to enquire where she’s put the key which I had taken from 
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the bunch, and which she made such prompt use of. ‘Don’t disturb 
yourself ; we shall be most pleasant.” 

He was bending over the woman as he concluded, and though the 
words came through his closed teeth like a mere murmur, I heard 
him say— 

“ You incubus !” 

He barely touched her shoulder. “ Isabella” had scarcely passed 
his lips when, as George lighted the candles which stand in branching 
holders on the mantelpiece, she started up, confusedly awake, and 
blinking, as the rays fell upon her; then, seeing her husband, she 
bent a terrified, bewildered gaze on his face, as she shook and 
shivered, spite of the shawl I had spread over her. 

“What's the time? What’s the matter?” she began in a hurry. 
“ Your dinner’s all ready, Septimus. What are we all doing here ?” 

“ You are awaking from a tolerably sound nap, and although Mrs. 
Markenfield is eminently good-natured, she may not wish to oppose 
your taking leave for the evening, Yes, arrange your hair a little, it 
appears to require it. If I didn’t know you better, Isabella, I should 
say it hadn’t been brushed since last night.” 

“Yes, yes!” Her eyes were fixed exclusively on him, as though 
his mocking air of badinage had a mesmeric fascination for her. 
“T’ll go home. Where are the children ?” 

“In bed. Now give me that key you took from my pocket the 
day before yesterday. And thank you for mending the waistcoat ; 
only, you generally finish up your work so carefully ; and, as Keezie 
brought it to me, you seem to have broken off short in the middle of 
adarn. You might have suddenly gone to find something ?” 

“Tt fell out. I’d no idea it was there,” she muttered, while she 
slipped her hand inside her dress, and pulled therefrom a key. 

He laughed as he took it; then turning to me, as Isabella was 
fumblingly drawing the shawl round her, preparatory to starting— 

“T’ve brought your cloak back, which had somehow travelled 
across to my passage, and restored it carefully to its peg in the hall. 
Forgive its appropriation.” 

The two men were now standing by the mantelpiece. They are 
nearly the same height, but Septimus is much fleshier, and the 
fairness of his hair and skin makes George, when they are side by 
side, look darker than usual. I have always viewed them as 
perfectly dissimilar ; but, for the first time, I caught a trace of the 
likeness which, I suppose, does exist between even the most unlike 
members of the same family. It lies in tricks of movement, in 
shifting expression. This was unpleasing to me, and I looked away, 
speaking to Isabella, but at the same time involuntarily hearing 
what the brothers said. 


s 2 
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“There'll have to be an end to this, George; there shall be. Be 
tranquil ; you've attended to the doctor, I intend to attend to other 
interests. I’m hampered every day through my father’s mania for 
trusting me with nothing; and I mean to know, besides, how we 
stand a great deal better than I can unless I ransack that place 
below. I shall demand the keys to-morrow a 

“ And to-morrow, and for all to-morrows while he has breath 
left, he will refuse them; and if he thinks you mean to get them 
in spite of him, he’ll take care they’re hidden beyond your finding. 
Wait, Septimus ! ” 

“No. The old man may linger months longer, while I have to 
play the fool’s part every week I live. Only yesterday ”—his voice 
dropped here, and I lost what he said, but from George’s expression 
it annoyed him. 

“ Well then—you propose 

“This. Granted my father refuses—I'll give him the chance of 
complying—I shall drop the matter. You didn’t think I meant 
having a row? J have a row! No; I shall send for a man to 
bring tools to force the strong-room door, find out all that is 
necessary, and then have a key of my own made. If my father 
will only stay upstairs a day or so, it will give me the opportunity ; 
and the old man can fondle the idea that all is as secure as ever, to 
the comfort of his soul; and send his female spy to do his errands 
still, He'll never discover; and if Lizzie does, I fancy she'll 
‘faire l’aimable’ to me, and hold her tongue.” 





” 





(To be continued.) 
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Strom a Window in Florence. 


Tue other day chance and my own wayward temperament led me 
to Florence. I went to a hotel im the city; not one of the 
palatial buildings of the disestablished nobility which stretch 
along the sides of the Arno, and look towards the Apennines up 
stream, and down; but a house of the town, wherein I might be 
made to speak what Italian I could bring to my tongue, and 
where all the inmates chattered Tuscan from sunrise until night- 
fall. Ido not say I was thoroughly comfortable. By this time, 
however, the discomforts of the perpetual singing of the women 
and canary birds of the hotel, of the powerful odours, as new to 
me as they were appalling, and of the persistent attempts of the 
chambermaids to cripple me with rheumatism by trying to get me 
to sleep between damp sheets, and to wear linen as moist as a 
sponge new-squeezed from a bath—all this, I say, has been 
forgotten. Only one reminiscence of the Italian hotel in the Via 
Calzajoli clings fast and clearly to my memory ; and I think will 
so cling for years to come. 

My bedroom was high up in the house. It had no luxurious 
prospect. The white-washed sides of three walls, each belonging 
to a different house, and each broken with windows from the 
basement to the roofline a hundred feet above the basement— 
such was the view I got through the grilled aperture which gave 
me light and air. 

At first I groaned over my quarters. But on the second day I 
was more reconciled to their ugliness. Why? Because I had 
already learnt that drama was being enacted in at least one of the 
rooms, the windows of which were completely commanded by my 
window. I in my turn was as much public property for the 
occupiers of the rooms on the side opposite to my side. But that 
Idid not mind. For I had early assured myself that the man 
who determines to order his life so that (like the old Roman, 
Drusus, who lived in a glass house; as much no doubt for the 
help of his integrity as that he might advertise his virtue) he may 
in no situation be taken by surprise or made ashamed of himself— 
such a man does well; especially if he fulfil his determination. 
It was therefore of little consequence to me that the elderly lady 
of small means, who had the best view of me as I lay in bed, rose 
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before me every day, and sat at her window until noon, for no 
apparent purpose except to cause me inconvenience. The room 
beneath hers was as engrossing to me as was my room to her. 
Yet I do not think I was as flagrantly positive in the betrayal of 
the interest I felt in her neighbours as was this idle and unpre- 
possessing old dame. 

To the casual observer, there was perhaps nothing of mark in 
the room which grew in a week to hold my attention more than 
all the pictures and other antiquities, more than all the charming 
and courtly faces of the belle donne of fair Florence. It was 
very bare, though that is no proof of poverty in Italy, in June. 
It was also the abode of people occupied with as lowly and un- 
romantic a daily task as you may imagine. Hour after hour the 
click of the sewing-machines sounded towards me with a monotony 
that would have maddened a person wont to foster his nervous 
tendencies. And the three young women who, upon three stools, 
sat at their three machines, and completed the tale of the furniture 
of the room, were, to the eye, no more fascinating than the nature 
of their toil, or its surroundings. 

Let me briefly sketch these three girls, for they were mere girls, 
though one of them was the mother of a flaxen-haired little 
angel of five or six, who sometimes prattled and carolled amid the 
silks and homespuns loud enough to deaden the click of the 
trestles. The mother of the child was the eldest of the three. 
She was large for an Italian; with a full bust, stout arms of 
plebeian redness, and an abundance of hair, which she wore as if 
it were unkempt, loose about her forehead. This, however, was 
really the art of concealed art: for the contrast of her hair and 
her healthy red cheeks was piquant enough. This girl was 
merry when she was with her fellow-workers. When her child 
appeared, a curious reflective sadness changed her expression ; 
and she listened to the others instead of singing or talking 
herself. 

The second of the dressmakers was a pale, thin girl. When- 
ever I glanced across the court, it seemed to me that I caught her 
gaping. She coughed in a subdued way now and then; unobtru- 
sively, as if she were sorry for the weakness, or ashamed atit. She 
was not generally talkative; but ihe child served as a stimulus to 
her. 

The last of my friends was of the common Florentine type ; 
dark, plump, small, and vivacious. She was also passionate; but 
generously so. She and the first of the girls were, on a certain 
subject, like flint and steel. When the word “ Giuseppe” drifted 
across to me again and again, I learnt to expect an outpour 
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of eloquent wrath from the third of the girls sooner or later. 
Was he her lover; and had he forsaken her? Or was he the 
inebriate father of melodrama, whom by her constant exertions 
she maintained in drunken ease, and whom only now and then 
she was tempted by the evil one to vituperate in spite of her self- 
sacrifice on his behalf? 

But Giuseppe was in truth no relation to this girl. Her out- 
pourings were disinterested. He was the father of the flaxen- 
haired little child. Ido not know to this day if or not he was 
the husband of the child’s mother. 

My first acquaintance with Giuseppe was by no means un- 
pleasing. The click of the machines had sounded with unmarred 
regularity for about two hours one morning when, without 
warning, as far as I, the audience, was concerned, they suddenly 
ceased. I heard a babble of whispers the next moment. “Go! 
make haste-—leave me with him,” said one girl, the child’s mother. 
Protests did not change the situation. “I must be alone with 
him,” she urged. Then-the door opened; and before the incomer 
could enter the other girls had fled with soft speed. 

So this was Giuseppe! a dapper young man, with lemon-coloured 
kid gloves thrust into the breast of his frock-coat ; with a sleek 
brown beaver on his head, and a silver-headed cane in his hand. 
He was civil enough with the girl; pretended to kiss her, though 
there was daylight between his lips and the woman’s cheeks all 
the while; and proffered some trifling remark which for a 
moment seemed to make her smile. But, all in a twinkling, a 
cloud came over the sky. Man and woman were involved in a 
wrangle which swelled;tempestuously. Hat and cane were laid 
aside. Dress and sewing machine were pushed away. And the 
two stood face to face: the woman crimson with anger, and with 
her red arms redder than ever; the man, on the other hand, 
conspicuously pale from the same cause. 

From this unedifying spectacle, I was distracted by seeing one 
of the doors to the room move quietly and gradually on its hinges. 
The thin face of the second of the dressmakers peered in; was 
withdrawn; and the next moment the angelic little child was 
thrust forward into the room, the door of which was instantly 
closed. 

It was as you may suppose. The flaxen hair, the blue eyes, and 
the innocent prattle of the infant stilled the storm as effectually 
as the words on Galilee Lake. The young man (confessedly in a 
stiff manner, as if he half regretted the weakness) took the child 
in his arms, called it “cartssima” and the like endearing terms, 
allowed it to stroke his forehead, kiss his dark eyebrows, and 
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otherwise fondle him as a father cannot but love to be fondled. 
The mother in the meanwhile leaned her head on her stout red 
arms, and looked from the window into the courtyard. And it 
went to my heart (none of the softest, I fear) to note that, during 
the tender scene behind her back, she let fall tear after tear upon 
the stone flags sixty feet below. 

So much for the first act in this domestic drama, which claims 
to be sufficiently commonplace. 

I got to know Giuseppe better in a few weeks’ time—the young 
monster! Not that he ever actually laid violent hands upon the 
mother of his child. Something always happened to prevent 
that. Buta dozen times we seemed on the eve of a crisis; and 
when he went off, banging the door behind him, and the other 
girls reappeared, it was long before their condolences could 
induce the troubled young woman to resume her work, to find in 
it the sole relief that seemed available for her. 

The second act of the drama was abrupt and depressing. 

Daily I was accustomed to be awoke by the tumult of my inn, by 
the clashing of church bells, and the noise of the birds and dogs that 
formed a part of the establishment. But one day I was cruelly called 
from the half doze into which, spite of all, I had fallen, by a cry 
of pain, followed immediately by the wail of a woman such as I 
had never yet heard, and never again wish to hear. Nor was this 
all; for the next moment less emotional but equally shrill cries 
sounded from two other throats. Then I heard a faint thud, and 
all was still. “My God! my God!” was whispered from the 
window I knew so well, in low tones of agony. 

I was soon at my window. Thence I saw the three dress- 
makers, the two of them standing as if horror-struck, and the 
mother of the child bending over her window-sill, with her red 
hands shaking as if palsied, and still wailing “ Dio mio! Dio mio!” 

Poor soul! well might she be distressed; for in a motionless 
heap beneath her, on the cold flags, lay her little girl. The child 
had overbalanced herself, and had fallen before a hand could be 
put forth to stay her. The height of the window from the 
cruel courtyard left little hope that she might not be dead; and, 
indeed, when the cooks and waiters of the hotel ran from their 
quarters to see what had thus descended to their level, as it were 
trom the blue skies, they found the poor little creature breathless, 
and her golden hair dabbled with her blood. 

For the ensuing two days I saw nothing of my unfortunate 
neighbour. ‘The hotel gossips told me that she was like one 
crazy with grief. No wonder. The shutters remained fast at 
the window; nor should I have got any satisfaction from the 
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knowledge that I could coldly look in upon the room from which 
the light and joy of its occupants had so surely been taken. 

But to the poor (as we all know) it is happily forbidden by the 
exigencies of daily life to indulge in idle grief for more than an 
hour or twe. Even while the shutters were closed—save where a 
streak of daylight stole in at the top of them—I could hear the 
click of the machines. The little one lay there, ready for the 
grave, and the three women made sorrowful sacrifice to the God 
of Work by the side of it. 

In a week’s time, but for the hardening of the bereaved 
mother’s face, it seemed that the old routine was in every 
particular as of yore. The other girls sang now and then, 
though with an elegiac tang that brought a lump into one’s throat. 
They also chattered; but while they talked, they gave all the 
attention not exacted by the dress material under their hands to 
the insensitive face of their unfortunate companion. She seemed 
never now to speak, never to smile or sing. Work she did, 
however, with amazing energy, so that it made me almost giddy 
to follow the rapid movement of her stout red arms, unaffected by 
the pallid grief of her soul. 

How did the child’s death affect Giuseppe? That was a 
question I could not but put to myself. Might it not be the heaven- 
sent bond to link him in sympathy with the woman who suffered 
with hin? But why then did he not appear, and fold the young 
woman in his arms? 

It must have been ten days after the accident before he did 
actually come again. Perhaps he had been away from Florence ; 
perhaps, in a fit of excusable but injudicious pettishness, the 
woman had forborne to tell him what had happened. I do not 
know. But it was speedily apparent that to Giuseppe the news 
that he was no longer a father impinged upon him like a bolt 
from above. His interjections were loud. He glared at the 
woman with wrinkled brow, and, having dropped his silver-headed 
cane, did not take the trouble to pick it up. Then the storm 
broke forth anew; each declaimed against the other; each made 
as if about to assail the other. This time, moreover, there was no 
peacemaker to tread softly between them with a murmur of 
‘mamma’ and ‘babbo. They parted tragically. The man flung 
the door open, and, with a gesture as if he were denouncing the 
house and all within it, went outside; and the woman closed the 
door with a bang, and an unpleasing flourish of the bare red arms. 
Then, when she was alone, the poor creature dropped on to the chair 
by her machine, and sobbed until the place echoed with the sound. 

A few words more, and the tale is over. I suppose that there is 
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no greater error than to expect every one to be purified by the 
sufferings that are laid upon them. It is not the many who are 
able to come forth from this furnace the better for the trial. To 
the majority of us, affliction is more than philosophy or religion. 
Whither it drives us, we are fain to go. 

The click of the machines went on as regularly as the ebb and 
flow of the sea. Something else, also, came to be a no less 
regular episode of the humble life on the other side of the court. 
Giuseppe was a visitor every other day, and as often as he came, 
his visits terminated in a quarrel. 

Early one July day, I left Florence and its heat for 
Vallombrosa, to try if the tradition of cooler; weather might 
be verified three thousand feet above the level of the sea. I was 
away a week. When I returned to the hotel in town, casually 
enough I said that I supposed nothing of importance had 
occurred during my absence. 

“Nothing, Signore,” was the brisk reply, “ nothing, that is, 
except a little affair next door.” 

“Yes?” said I, not suspecting that my friends, the dress- 
makers, were referred to. 

“A bad affair—bad for us too, who have nothing to do with it; 
for, you see, in Italy one does not like to have so much to do with 
blood and death. It was a murder—nothing less; and they do 
not know where the wretch is.” 

“ But who is it that is murdered ?” 

“Oh! but no one the Signore is likely to know. Angelina 
Busaccio, a seamstress, by Giuseppe Vico, a watchmaker. It was 
done with a knife, and it seems to me, Signore, that a man never 
does that sort of thing unless the woman provokes him very 
much. Well, he will suffer for it ; so the good Lord causes all 
things for the best! ” 

When I regained my room, I found the shutters fast in the 
window opposite. As I took no interest in the contemplative sexa- 
genarian who lived over the tragic chamber, and as I had really 
had enough of the hotel, with its noisiness and heat, I soon 
afterwards changed my quarters. But, as I write, I can still see 
the window which has been hallowed by human suffering, and 
methinks I can still hear the click of the sewing machines, the 
artless lullabys of the flaxen-haired little child, and the medley 
of women’s voices predominant over all. 

I hope the two surviving seamstresses do not fail now and 


then to puta flower upon the grave of their hapless companion 
and her little child. Requiescant. 


CuHarLes EpWwARDEs. 

















The Reliquary. 


A MONOLOGUE. 





Autce. It is done! I have written to accept him! There is 
the letter, the fatal letter, that carries my destiny within its folds. 
I am almost afraid of it, it seems to me such a terribly important 
document! It is very odd, from the moment I had written it I 
felt less and less inclined to send it. What a curious thing, to be 
sure. It doesn’t always happen, I suppose; people can’t always 
feel like that about the letters they’ve written, or we should never 
receive any at all. Correspondence would cease, postmen would 
starve, the Dead Letter Office would be the only one we should 
need. 

But I am talking vainly; this is an idle dream ; there lies the 
letter, it is written, stamped and sealed, and, therefore, in accord- 
ance with a stern and unvarying law of nature, it must now go to 
the post; there is no help for it, I suppose. Still, it cannot go 
until to-morrow morning, that is one comfort; for it is past mid- 
night, and time all good letters were in bed. And yet, if I could 
only have had it posted now there would have been an end of it, 
and I should never have seen it again. I should have heard of it, 
though, often enough, for I know what the result would be— 
Frank would come rushing round here the first thing after break- 
fast, and then I should never be left in peace again. I really 
don’t think I could stand it. 

Have I done right, I wonder? “What a silly creature he must 
be to give me all this trouble—to write to propose to me, instead 
of asking me straight out when we were together, and getting 
my answer then and there. It would have been so much better! 
I should have been surprised into saying something—I’m sure I 
don’t know what—and there would have been an end of it. He 
has had heaps of opportunities, I am sure, for doing so. We were 
together at Lord’s on Monday, and stood on the top of a little 
shed for ever so long after luncheon, while he was explaining the 
cricket to me—what could have been better than that? Or the 
night before, at Lady Montague’s, when we were crushed into an 


alcove on the stairs by three dowagers, for ever so long, why 
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couldn’t he have done it then? not to mention all the other places 
I’ve met him at in the last fortnight, for he has been absolutely 
my shadow! Bazaars, where I’ve sold him rosebuds for fifteen 
shillings, and cups of tea for a pound; private theatricals, where 
he’s had to stand on the landing all the evening and look through 
the chink of the door; recitations in the afternoon, where he has 
sometimes been the only man in the room, poor dear, such was 
his devotion ! 

Ah, well, it has been a pleasant and peaceful time, without fiery 
emotions of any kind, and now he must needs write me this idiotic 
love-letter, and put an end to it: put a beginning, I suppose I 
should rather say—which is it to be? Perhaps if I sleep upon it 
I shall feel happier in the morning. “ Night brings good coun- 
sel,” the French proverb says. I suppose I can’t be so very much 
in love with him, or I shouldn’t hesitate at all. I should like to 
ask somebody’s advice about it—some one of my own age, who 
knows exactly what it is to be in love, who has had the complaint 
recently, like my aunt and her friends who are always comparing 
experiences of their last illness ; but I don’t quite know whom to 
ask. Not Rose Leigh, for I believe she is more than half in love 
with Frank herself—I don’t know that that matters, though—she 
might be all the better able to judge. Not Carrie Macdonald, for 
she has the most extraordinary ideas. Ive heard her say that 
one can only be in love once in a lifetime—now I know for a fact 
that isn’t true! 

Well, well, I must struggle out of it myself, I suppose, as best 
I may. At any rate, if I am on the eve of such an important 
crisis in my life, I think that before going to sleep I ought to put 
my papers in order—how grand that sounds! Yes, I must turn 
out my secret drawer—my drawer of relics—all my precious 
souvenirs that have been lying there and accumulating with 
astonishing rapidity for the last five years—since my eighteenth 
birthday !—and now I am going to tear them up, throw them 
away, forget all the love affairs I’ve ever had, and subside into an 
ugly, commonplace matron. Oh, how many things! I declare 
I’ve almost forgotten what they all are. I wish I had written 
their names on them when I put them away, as mamma does on 
her jams in the summer. 

What on earth is this? a piece of a broken pencil. That must 
be here by mistake. Ill throw it away, no—stay—surely I 
remember something about it—what was it? Oh! (laughing) 
oh—I remember—it must be Bertie FitzWilliam’s! Poor Bertie, 
what a dear good creature he was, and how stupid ! a great immense 
fellow, with a deep voice, and no more ideas than—than a soldier 
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generally has! and so shy, so shy. Declaring his love was an 
expression which could by no possibility be applied to him. He 
insinuated it, perhaps, hinted at it, made distant allusions to it, 
but as to declaring it, it was a great deal too much for him, in 
spite of his being six feet two. 

I shall never forget him, that last evening—we were staying 
in a country house, where there had been a lawn tennis tourna- 
ment in the afternoon—he and I were drawn to play together ; 
he put me in the corner of the court and took everything himself, 
and we won. Iwas so proud! In the evening there was a great 
ball—I danced nine times with him, I remember—and then I 
discovered that the poor creature actually thought I cared about 
him! We were sitting in the conservatory, after a waltz—he 
certainly did waltz most divinely—when he suddenly said, blushing 
violently, in a very hoarse, deep voice, ‘‘ Miss Beverley, I have 
something to say to you.” “Indeed,” I said, smiling sweetly, “I 
am very glad of that.” ‘ Yes—I have something to say to you.” 
“T should not have thought it,” I replied, after waiting a moment 
to see if anything came. “ Can’t you guess what it is?” he said, 
becoming more and more strangled. “Certainly not,” I answered, 
airily. ‘ Can’t you really guess, Miss Beverley?” “ Haven’t an 
idea!” and I suppose the entire blank of my expression must 
have quenched his hopes at once and for ever; for, after sitting 
for a moment, speechless, like a design for an image of misery to 
be executed on a colossal scale, he seized my ball programme 
saying, “Give me something that has belonged to you—some- 
thing that has touched your hand ; give me this.” Such was his 
agitation, and such the size of his hands, that he broke the 
pencil in two, and left this half of it in my lap, and then—he 
fled! Poor Bertie, he is married now..... I hate those 
sandy-haired women with light eyelashes! No, I don’t think I 
ean throw away that pencil, after I’ve had it all these years— 
(Puts it back.) 

What is this ?—(taking up letter) —“ My own dearest darling ”— 
that sounds affectionate !—(looks at signature)—O’Grady—Captain 
O’Grady, of course !—he was a lieutenant then—I had forgotten 
his very existence! (Looking over letter)—This is exactly the 
way he used to talk—I fancy I can hear his Irish brogue now! 
(Reads)—“ My own dearest darling,—I am leaving you, it may 
be for years (that’s an original expression!). I am going to 
India, to win honour and renown; but oh, my darling, the 
fiercest sun that ever blazed in the East is but cool compared to 
the burning, consuming flame of love that fills my heart! The 
wildest tiger that ever leaped in the jungle is tame compared to 
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the unconquerable ardour of my passion! Think of me, dear, 
when you are at home at ease (another original remark!). Think 
of me beneath the scorching sun of India; scaling the snow- 
capped Himalayas; tracking the wary crocodile; subduing the 
mighty elephant—think of me, braving every hardship, every 
danger life can afford, that I may gather fame, riches, and glory, 
to lay them at your feet!” Ha, ha! he never did produce any of 
them to lay at my feet, poor fellow. Perhaps the wary crocodile 
was too much for him after all! (Puts the letter back with the 
others.) I don’t think I can tear it up, for if I were to find he 
had been eaten by a tiger, I should never forgive myself! 

What is this printed paper? Royal Institution—a list of 
lectures! It looks much too learned for the company it isin. I 
wonder how I came to get hold of it, for I don’t think I ever 
attended one of those lectures in my life. With all my faults, I 
don’t think I ever went through the phase of suddenly taking a 
deep interest in some learned or artistic subject that I cared 
nothing about, and pursuing it hotly for a season at a time, as I 
have seen various of my friends doing! (Looks at paper.) And 
yet there must be some reason for my having this. (Sees name 
on it.) Ah, I see. Professor Schmitz was to lecture—it was that 
funny little German who took such a fancy to me! Nice little 
man he was, and most amusing to listen to, with his broken 
English and foreign expressions, until he became so silly about 
me; then, of course, all the sense went out of him. 

The fact is, I never can keep my men friends, because just as 
we have got to know one another well, they fall in love with me, 
propose to me, I refuse them, and there is an end of it! I am 
always so unfortunate in that way. I wonder why? It isn’t 
that I am so very pretty—rather pretty, perhaps, but not enough 
to account for everything—and I’m quite sure I’m not clever, for 
even the Professor, who was in love with me, used to be in 
despair because I couldn’t understand his learned talk. Perhaps 
there is a “charm” about me! Yes, that must be it! That is 
what people always say when they wish to praise a woman who is 
neither pretty, nor amusing, nor anything else—“ there is such 
an indefinable charm about her!” 

Why, here is a letter from the Professor, put away with the 
programme—in such a funny little cramped German writing !— 
(Reads)—* Honoured Fraiilein! ”—why do Germans always put 
a note of exclamation after the beginning of their letters, I 
wonder? perhaps it is because they are astonished at finding 
they can write one at all—and I don’t wonder, with the crabbed 
little characters they use!—“I send you the programme of a 
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soon-to-be-delivered-and-I-hope-a-little-interesting-to-you lecture 
at the Royal Institution. She treats of a subject of whom 
certainly you have heard, and which I think will to you in the 
highest pleasure and interest bring. Her name is ‘the un- 
conscious cerebration of tadpoles, and the influence of their brain 
development on the intelligence of man.’ She has been 
through-translated into English by one of your learned Herr- 
Professors, by reason of the English techaical words, in which it 
fails me of readiness, spite my being able, as you well know, in 
daily-life English to speak like German (that is very true—no 
one can deny that!) I hope then, dear Fraiilein, that you will 
make me the honour of hearing my lecture. I have been having 
the pleasure of speaking her already last Thursday, before a 
numberfull and mixed-up audience. I hope then, dear Fraiilein, 
that you will come, and that you will bring some of your friends 
with, to listen also.” 

Ha, ha!—I don’t think I can wade through any more of this 
effusion, especially all this romantic nonsense at the end. Oh 
dear, how funny it is—“ any of your friends with ”—so exactly 
what he used to say!—I fancy I can see him now, at my 
mother’s afternoons, handing about the five o’clock tea in a state 
of cheerful bustle, and saying in an insinuating manner with his 
head on one side “some shucar with?” “a little milk with?” 
Poor little man! I never saw him again after I received that 
letter !—he never forgave me for not attending his lecture! I 
shall keep the programme ‘and letter, though—to show how 
foolish even a wise man can be when he is in love !—(turns over 
papers—takes out a photograph, her face changes). 

Ah!—what is this—an old photograph of me, with two 
words written across it: “ until death!” Until death, indeed, it 
was—the sight of it gives me a stab—I feel my heart-strings 
tighten as I look at it—my poor Fred!—why, why was I so 
foolish—why was I so weak—why did I let them send him away 
from me, because, forsooth, he was poor! Ah, if it were now, 
when I am older, braver than I was then, I would have insisted 
on my right to choose him—to follow him to the end of the 
world! Ah, it is very well to say, as I foolishly said just now, 
that we can love many times—No, it is not true, no, we cannot— 
not with the overmastering passion that comes to us but once! 
I may have cared, in a way, have thought myself in love with 
this one or that one; but /red—Fred was myself—he belonged 
to me, and I to him, from the first moment we met; it was as 
natural as that the sun should shine, or the trees bud in the 
spring... . 
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Fred, Fred! Ah! that day, the last day we ever had together 
—the day they sent you from me! we had been so happy that 
afternoon ; we had walked under the trees like two children, 
hardly conscious of the world around us, except to feel what a 
beautiful world it is, and what great happiness there is in it for 
those who love—and then, my father came home—you went to 
him—oh, he laughed at your tale; he laughed at our youthful 
passion ; he bade you leave me for two years. Oh Fred, I almost 
wish you had not come back to me that day, to whisper to me 
yourself what our fate was to be, for whenever I think of you I 
see you with the white, stony, despairing face I saw then... . 
(speaking low and rapidly). He went away—to Africa—he fought 
there—he rushed purposely into the thickest of the fight at 
Ulundi; he was found there after the battle, lying dead amongst 
the dead—the portrait of me on his breast, his hand resting on it 
as though with his latest strength he had striven to take it out, 
to look on it with those dear eyes, that could no longer see. No, 
no, this I cannot destroy ; “ until death,” too, it shall be mine; and 
yet I must not look on it again, for the sight of his writing, the 
mere thought of his name sends a quiver through my whole 
being... . (after a minute rouses herself, turns over papers 
listlessly, then pushes them away). No, I cannot look over these to- 
night; my merry mood is gone; they have lain here so long, they 
may e’en remain a little longer, and yet I shall no longer be free 
now—(half-shuddering) is it safe to leave the ghosts of my past 
life to rise at any moment? No, I will destroy them all. I will 
burn the whole heap of them without looking at one of them 
again, lest some tender recollection should bid me stay my hand. 
(Pushes them into a heap.) 

And yet, what a pity it seems—(a paper falls from the heap at 
her feet—she picks it wp) What is this? Why, here is the letter I 
had this morning from Frank. I wonder how it got in here? I 
need not keep that, I suppose ; for if—if I send that letter of mine 
(with a sigh) I shall hear often enough from him for the next few 
months, and then—and then—oh, I know exactly how it will be. 

Maggie Brice used to show me the letters she had from her 
husband when they were engaged: such long delightful letters, 
eight and ten pages, full of, poetry and passion, and all that kind 
of thing. I have seen some of those he writes to her now, after 
they have been married two years—half a sheet of note-paper. 
“‘T shall be home on, Wednesday by the nine train, and shall want 
supper;” or “The man forgot to put up my dress clothes, send 
them after me—dusty journey—the sandwiches were stale !” 

Good heavens! itis enough to make the gods weep! Can it be 
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that this is the sort of thing that awaits me? that this is the 
bondage into which I am so madly rushing? No, no, my every 
conception of life would be turned upside down. I should have 
to grovel where I have commanded. J, who all my life have been 
petted and adored, would have daily to minister to the comforts 
of someone else—oh, the thought is too fearful! I simply couldn’t 
endure it! To think that I, with my own hand, should have 
signed away my freedom! (takes wp the letter she has written.) 
Happily the letter is not sent yet; it can be recalled; it shall be 
recalled! ¢his, and no other, is the letter I will destroy; this shall 
be the burnt-offering I will make to the past (fears wp letter— 
throws pieces on ground—stands a moment looking at them)! There, 
I can again feel I belong to no one but myself! it is delightful, 
of course, to be free—oh yes—I am glad I have done it, very 
glad. I can’t help feeling a little flat, though, all the same. 

I should have been happy with Frank, I am sure, very happy 
indeed; and after all, even if he did write to me to order his 
meals for him, I think—I think I should have enjoyed doing it 
for him, I really should; it would be so much more satisfactory 
to feel there is someone in the world whose existence revolves 
round one’s own. I should hate to feel I was not first with any- 
one in the world. . . . And after all, I can’t go on refusing people 
for ever—it isn’t as if they went on being in love with me, either, 
it wouldn't matter so much then, but the moment I’ve refused 
them, they go and marry somebody else. I never saw anything 
like it; if I don’t marry in self-defence I shall degenerate into an 
aunt-—absolutely only an aunt. Oh, no! That would be worse 
than anything! I should have no one to take care of me, to look 
after me. 

I have thrown away the chance of happiness that lay beneath 
my hand. I have torn my letter up. How could 1? .. After all, 
why should I not write it over again? No one need ever know I 
hesitated. I will tell Frank, perhaps, some day, but nobody else, 
yes—I will write it again!—(takes a sheet of paper quickly, to 
write; as she does so, pushes the whole heap of papers, He., she has 
been looking at into a basket beneath.) 


Curtain. 
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Che Unbidden Guest. 


“Tisten—I killed a fly this morning! It buzzed, and I wouldn’t have 
it. So it died—pop! So shall she!”—Ruddygore, Act I. 


Hark! how the wind roars among the trees! In great bursts and 
starts it comes, making loose shutters bang and creak; driving the 
hail and dead leaves clattering against the window-panes; whistling 
through chinks and crannies; now pausing for a few moments, then 
raging again with redoubled fury like some evil spirit angry alike 
with mankind and inanimate nature. If such an evil spirit it were, 
it would be still more angry to know that its impotent blustering and 
bullying did but lend an additional charm and comfort to the family 
circle drawn closely round the blazing fire. It would be mad with 
the sense of its foiled rage, could it realise that the laughter was 
brighter, the jokes more quickly flowing and even the plum-pudding 
and punch more delicious than usual on account of the contrast 
between the well-lit comfortable room and the horrid night without. 
For it is winter time, and these bright spots inside four stout walls 
draw men’s hearts closer together and give them a sense of friendship 
and hospitality which somehow or other seems to fade and wane a 
little when the sun is shining in summer skies, and birds are singing 
in the wood. Howl on then, you spiteful North wind—howl on, for 
you do but fan the flame of brotheriy love, and strike chords in the 
human heart which a less rude hand would not cause to vibrate. 
Truly it is an awful night! One would not, as the saying is, turn a 
dog out in such weather. What living creature indeed would a man 
who had anything worthy to be called a heart beating within him, 
refuse to entertain at such a time? Ah! you smile with a sense of 
your unbounded hospitality as you sit by your fire watching the glow 
flitting across the faces of your children around you, but if you were 
asked here and now to practise your newly-born doctrine of hospitality, 
would you do so, or would the feeling die suddenly away from your 
breast like that lull of the storm just now? Do you know that in 
this very room of yours there is an unbidden guest watching your 
every movement, smelling the savoury odours that rise from your 
table, scenting afar off the steam of the punch-bowl, longing to share 
your feast with you, and waiting anxiously to be asked? Will you 
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not put a place for him on your hearth? Will you not give him a 
stool or chair at your board? Will you allow another living thing 
to die at this season of the year from cold and starvation in sight of 
your food, and in the light, though hardly in the warmth of your 
blazing logs? You look round: you see no claimant of your hospi- 
tality, you say. No more did Scrooge till Spirits from another world 
forced him to do so. No ungenerous or miserly man ever does see 
these claimants till some accident—it may be this very storm to 
which we are listening—brings him to his better self and opens his 
purblind eyes. Look round once again, and this time more carefully. 
Unless you are determined not to see, you will discover up in 
the far corner of the ceiling, a benumbed, hungry, thirsty, 
trembling old fly! For the last hour he has been casting a 
thousand mute and yearning glances towards you, and you have 
not responded. Now that he has at last caught your eye, he 
trembles still more than before. Half afraid that you will send 
for the housemaid with the long broom, his fright increases—he 
totters—his feet give way—he falls with a faint buzz heavily to the 
floor. Stunned by the blow and conflicting emotions of hope and 
fear, he lies motionless and silent on his back, with his legs folded 
over his meagre breast. But he is not dead—far from it. He has 
merely had one of his epileptic attacks. Every night since winter 
began, has this poor old creature fallen the whole height of your 
room from ceiling to carpet as soon as ever the fire went out. Every 
night he has felt the gradual chill creeping over his body, until he 
slowly awoke from dreams of summer skies to wait for the inevitable 
catastrophe in store for him. At last it comes, and paralyzed with 
cold, he drops to the ground. With each recurring day he gathers 
himself together, and, with what strength remains to him after his 
broken rest, contrives to warm his shuddering limbs at the newly-lit 
fire and then, after infinite toil, and very, very slowly, does he mount 
the perpendicular height just in time to escape the awful brooms and 
dusters which seem to leave no corner of the room unexplored. Does 
he stir no spark of pity or compassion in your heart as he lies there 
before you in his old age, hungry, shivering, and defenceless ? 
Would it be so very great an act of self-denial to satisfy his appetite 
for this once and to say to him, as did that good man, William 
Oldys :— 
“Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 
Drink with me and drink as 1?” 


See how he brushes away with his fore-leg the thousand tiny tears 
of joy which come welling forth from as many eyes, while you 
tenderly take him up and place him by the hearth! The warmth 
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and the punch bring back the old fire of youth into his poor aged 
limbs. He begins to grow merry: he.spreads his wings, flies at the 
lamp and buzzes a song of gratitude. This buzzing will now 
continue for several hours. Are you sorry that you have instilled 
new life into an expiring fellow-creature? Are you sorry that you 
have postponed death for one who is almost certainly fated to 
succumb to age and cold and the bitter Hast winds, before the 
present month is out? Even now he is gratefully buzzing his 
thanks into your ears, long after you have composed yourself to 
go to sleep. The family party has broken up hours ago; the 
supper has been cleared away; there is nothing left now in the 
punch-bowl ; yet that old fly, who a few hours since could scarcely 
crawl, is flitting to and fro all over your bedroom, buzzing in 
your ear, bouncing into your eye, settling on your nose, and 
showing by a thousand signs how he appreciates your acts of 
hospitality and kindness. ‘That was one o’clock that struck, and still 
the fly is buzzing about just as if it were the m‘ddle of a summer’s 
day. The generous spirit he has imbibed has excited him. He 
cannot sleep—nor indeed can you. Gradually the flickering blaze 
from the fire dies away, only lighting up the room now and again 
with a fitful glare, making the subsequent gloom seem more dark by 
comparison. You turn on your right side and on your left; you lie 
face downwards and face upwards; you count imaginary sheep 
jumping over stiles; you repeat as much of the multiplication table 
ag you can remember—but in vain. The fly is as merry and grateful 
as ever. ‘The clock strikes two. The fire seems now to have gone 
out and the cinders make a mysterious crackling sound, as though 
somebody were breaking biscuits in the fender. But your little 
inseet friend is making a regular Walpurgis night of it. By the 
loudness of his buzzing you feel that he is near you; then it dies 
away, and you know he has settled on your dressing-table. You 
begin to wonder how he managed to follow you from the dining-room 
here. Angry and uncharitable feelings arise within your breast. 
The hospitable host is fast developing into the cold-blooded Scrooge. 
But what is this figure moving in the darkness? A man rises from 
his bed—lights a candle—mutters strange and dreadful monosyllables 
—seizes a lawn-tennis racket firmly in his right hand—gives a 
sudden bang, and stretches a poor insect lifeless on the floor! There 
is a faint buzz and a wriggle, and then all is over. The figure 
returns to the bed, blows out the candle, and in two minutes nothing 
is to be heard but loud and regular snoring. But still he is not 
alone! ‘Two forms seem to float into the room and converse together 
in strange unearthly tones, heard by the sleeper in his troubled 
dreams only too distinctly, and causing him to start and toss upon 
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his bed like a fevered man. One of these ghostly visitors has an 
almost god-like appearance ; the other, all the characteristics of a 
devil. ‘The East and the West are met,” says the first, “on a 
common errand. The laws of hospitality have been outraged: I 
shall not spare the culprit.” “And when a subject of mine has been 
slaughtered,” answers the other, “Iam accustomed to avenge the 
murder with something worse than death.” “Since that is so, let 
your punishment suffice for both of us.” “Well said, Jupiter 
Hospitalis!| This very night will I carry him away.” “To-morrow 
then, I shall be able to reply, ‘Well done, Beelzebub, God of 
Flies.’ ” 

The sun rises, the cocks are crowing, the bedroom door is opened, 
but the bed is empty ! 
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Paul’s Sister. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD, 
AvTHor or ‘His Covusty Betty, ‘Near NerauHsornrs,’ c. 


Cuapter III. 


“* With ev’ry pleasing, ev’ry prudent part, 
Say, what can Chloe want?’ ‘She wants a heart: 
She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought, 
But never, never, reach’d one gen’rous thought.’”—Pope. 


Lucy Wrxyeart sat at the writing-table in the little room which 
was her own, and where Norma scarcely ever came. She had a 
pen in her hand, and a sheet of paper before her, but she was not 
writing. She must have been thinking instead, for she did not 
hear a knock until it was loudly repeated, and followed by a half- 
opened door and a girl’s voice— May we come in?” 

“ As you are here, there is no particular use in my saying no,” 
said Lucy coolly. “ Well, what brings you so early?” 

“Oh, we came to tell you about last night. It was a great 
success, and Janet’s dress did beautifully. It was such a pity you 
weren't there!” 

“Tassure you I felt thankful. I get enough of Mrs. Carring- 
ton’s dull parties,” said Lucy spitefully. 

“Oh, but this wasn’t dull, was it, Isabel? I don’t think any 
one could have called it the least dull. Did ”—hesitatingly—“ did 
Mrs. Winyeatt find it so?” 

“Norma? She thrives in dulness—it’s her element. But she 
hasn’t said anything at all about it, so you may launch into what- 
ever brilliant reports you like. Who was there? I can tell you, 
though, before you speak. Colonel and Mrs. Newton, Captain 
and Mrs. Smith, Colonel and the two Miss Somervilles, three or 
four subalterns to balance the Miss Somervilles, Norma——” 

“ And Mr. Lawrence,” broke in Janet Somerville eagerly. 

“ And Mr. Lawrence,” repeated Lucy, with a swift glance at the 
girl. “And Mr. Lawrence. He is becoming as much a matter of 
course as any of the rest of you.” 

“T don’t think I am a matter of course, as it was my first 
dinner-party,” said Janet in a slightly aggrieved voice. 

“T see you so often that I can’t think of you as anything else,” 
returned Lucy carelessly; “but it is possible that upon some 
people you may produce a new effect. Well, and how did the 
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whirlpool of excitement strike you when you were dashing about 
init? Did people behave as you expected ?” 

“Mrs. Winyeatt looked lovely.” Janet gave the information 
enthusiastically. 

“That goes without saying, in some people’s eyes, yours among 
the number,” remarked Lucy in the same tone as before. 

“ And in Mr. Lawrence’s.” 

“Ah, in Mr. Lawrence’s!” She hesitated. “How do you 
know? Did he discourse to you of her charms ?” 

“He was not likely to talk to me,” said Janet simply. “But 
I don’t think it is difficult to know when one person likes another ; 
you can see when they look at them.” 

“And he went and sat by her,” put in her sister. 

“Trresistible evidence! Well, my dear Janet, I congratulate 
you. You seem to have looked about you with great effect, and 
to have made marvellous discoveries. I dare say they would 
astonish no one so much as Mr. Lawrence himself.” 

“Lucy!” cried poor Janet, with agonised emphasis, “you 
wouldn’t—you wouldn’t tell him!” 

“ Not exactly. You see the next time you were out your young 
observations might lead you to altogether different conclusions. 
You will have to get used to seeing one person look at another.” 

But when the girls had gone Lucy sat and reflected with an 
intentness which their words had not appeared to justify. She 
was far more quick at noticing admiration for herself than for 
other people, yet once or twice it had struck her disagreeably that 
Lawrence showed a preference for Norma’s society. She wondered 
with great naiveté why this should be, for she was sincerely con- 
vinced that she was far better company than Norma, and it did 
not please her. Lucy Winyeatt was not a bad or malicious sort 
of girl; in her own fashion and to her own degree she was really 
fond of Norma; but she balanced both people and things with a 
nice reference to herself—the very weather was only approved of 
if it fell in with her moods—and she was capable of finding reason 
in the broadest flattery. She wished to marry; the prospect of 
a house and establishment of her own attracted her, and she had 
decided that Mr. Lawrence more nearly approached her ideal of 
the person through whom they should come than any one whom she 
had seen of late. For Norma to stand in her way would be really 
unparalleled selfishness. Norma never would marry. In some 
manner—Lucy did not understand how—she had neglected Paul ; 
all she could do now was to remain faithful to his memory. 

Certainly she should not interfere with his sister. 

Lucy’s busy brain began to revolve little plans—she had always 
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an infinity of little plans—for checking this incipient and incon- 
venient idea of his, if it existed, in the bud. Were the worst to 
appear probable, she would appeal to Norma herself, meanwhile she 
would act in less direct fashion. Skilful strategy was her strong 
point. 

The day never passed without their seeing George Lawrence. 
At first this had been owing to Lucy’s clever suggestiveness, but 
now it was a sufficiently established habit for him to appear with- 
out thinking it necessary to frame an excuse. Norma always 
greeted him with cordiality ; he liked Lucy and Agnes, he even 
liked the room, barren though it was of any decorative art. But 
there were sunshine and flowers, and the signs of a sweet womanly 
presence, and in some strange, hitherto unknown way, these signs 
stirred him. Lucy, having soon discovered that he was a harmless 
maniac on the subjects of Greek sculpture and coins, employed a 
delicate cleverness in starting him upon one or the other. He did 
not think so highly of her interest as she imagined, but it amused 
him to talk of things upon which he talked well, and—much more 
—it afforded him an opportunity for spreading his nets before 
Norma. She took no part in the discussion, generally she worked 
at some austere garment, but he was certain that she heard. 
Sometimes he caught a swift, momentary, self-betraying glance ; 
sometimes he saw her hand, carrying the needle, pause for an 
instant or two suspended in the air; sometimes he could have 
sworn she held her breath till he had answered one of Lucy’s neat 
questions. It gave him so much delight to strike out these sparks 
of old times, that he became quite eager to encourage Lucy in her 
investigations—her lessons, as she chose to call them. 

“Mother,” said Agnes one day, “does Aunt Lucy really like 
doing lessons ? ” 

“T think so; don’t you?” said her mother gaily. 

“ Why?” 

“Perhaps she has a good teacher,” Norma answered. 

“Yes, I like Mr. Lawrence,” said Agnes, drawing a_ deep 
breath. 

It pleased Norma to hear her say this—it always pleased her to 
hear him praised by those about her. It had never entered her 
head to conceive of him in any light than as Paul’s friend, and 
one who, though in old days he had so righteously blamed her, 
might in time become as truly her own. It seemed to her as if 
his approval were, in a certain fashion, Paul’s own. She was glad 
to feel that he was in sympathy with Paul’s sister, Paul’s child ; 
and Lucy’s sharp eyes had never succeeded in detecting the 
shadow of an attempt to draw him away from herself. Not by a 
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word did she divert his attention from these incipient lectures of 
his, which he gave for Lucy’s edification; only the mute signs 
which he noticed and the girl did not see, told that they did not 
fall upon deaf ears. Not he, not Lucy, however, knew what this 
restraint cost—were aware what burning questions flew to her 
tongue—what a sharp curb of remorse held them back! She had 
punished herself for over-caring, by trying to kill her interest, 
and now it had seemed to leap back to her heart, not only alive 
but triumphant. She did not guess that Lawrence, wholly 
impatient of these scruples, was deliberately spreading temptation 
before her—leaving photographs in her way, talking at her; 
that, had he only dared, he would have liked to have swept away 
her fancies by half a dozen rough tender words. “But, good 
Heavens!” he said to himself, “ the only hold I have upon her, 
is that she looks upon me as a sort of Mentor. Because I found 
fault in old days, I am tolerated now. Once forfeit that position, 
and I become no more than one of those other unfortunates who 
dangle about her, and for whom she cares not a brass farthing.” 
Once he had a brilliant idea. “Suppose I tell her that she’s 
wrong now?” But he presently shook his head. “No,” he 
reflected ; “she wouldn’t believe me. She would think I was 
only meanly pandering to her tastes, and all her respect for 
me would be gone. I must keep in her own lines or be nowhere.” 

And, after all, he was for the present content with his position. 
After wandering half over Europe there was a great delight and 
refreshment in this breezy place, where all the colours were at 
once clear and delicate, where the sparkle and brightness never 
became monotonous, for mists swept across the sea, and along the 
white headlands, and there were lovely harmonies of white and 
grey, and soft shadows drifting. The boats and the people kept 
it cheerful; there was always a coming and going, a stretching 
out of hands to other lands; the nets were drawn full of silvery 
leaping fish ; often at night there was the drag of a keel on the 
shingle, and looking out it was possible to distinguish in the 
darkness the dark sails of a boat putting forth for her nightly 
toil. George Lawrence had been in many lands, and had often 
found himself hard to please; here, however, very simple things 
were creating a satisfaction which might have surprised some of 
his most intimate friends. 

One cool evening they went for a walk along the cliffs, Agnes 
had begged for this little expedition, but, as usual, it was Lucy 
who knew when the right moment had arrived, and brought 
if out as a pleasant suggestion. On their way they passed in 
front of a row of houses, and here Lucy made a stand. 
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“ Norma,” she said, “ would not Miss Ellison enjoy a walk?” 

Norma looked a little surprised. Miss Ellison was one of 
the few people who did not like Lucy. The girl herself said 
so to Lawrence, with a laugh, as she rang the bell. 

“This is rather kind of me, if you only knew it,” she said. 
“Miss Ellison worships Norma, and thinks me a frivolous and 
undesirable being. Still, poor old thing, she is dreadfully lonely 
here, and I do think it would be a charity to take her out. 
Promise not to believe all she says!” 

She ran lightly upstairs before he had time to answer, and 
Lawrence turned with a smile to Norma. 

“She is very good-natured,” he said. 

“Yes,” said Norma, frowning slightly. She had often to 
restrain some short quick comment upon Lucy’s good-nature. 
Poor Norma was so true herself that Lucy’s little roundabout 
ways were a perpetual fret, and yet it seemed both suspicious and 
uncharitable to be aware of them. Why could she not do as other 
people did ? 

Here was Mr. Lawrence, quick-sighted enough, who saw only 
the kindly outward aspect of the little action; and why must 
she be instantly touched with the conviction that Lucy’s real 
motive was unexpressed? She cried out with scorn at herself. 
It was small-minded, it was contemptible. Once or twice, when 
her indignation had found vent in a look or word, Lucy had mildly 
hinted that she was jealous. Never was an accusation more un- 
founded, and yet the bare idea scathed and humiliated Norma 
almost as if it had been true. The truth was, that in her position 
with Lucy she was unequally weighted; she could not judge her 
with the freedom of thought she would have used towards another 
person, and Lucy, who had an extraordinary amount of thin 
cleverness, had found this out. Norma felt like a monster of un- 
charitableness as she stood in the doorway with Lawrence, and 
waited for Lucy’s return from her errand of kindness. 

She came at last, bringing Miss Ellison, a shrewd-looking, long- 
lipped woman, with a very honest expression of countenance. 

“T have captured her, you see!” said the girl, with an air of 
triumph. 

“Tt didn’t require much skill,” said the new-comer; “I was 
tired of my own company, and very glad to be invited.” 

“Tt was Lucy’s thought,” Norma put in quickly. 

A narrow path climbed the white cliffs; down below the tide 
stole in over rocks and sea-weed ; there was an inspiriting sparkle 
in the water, a sense of vastness and freshness in the broad 
expanse which melted away into blue distance. The sails were 
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white, like the cliffs and the sea-birds; there was a favourable 
breeze, and the ships were coming up with every stitch of canvas 
spread. When they reached the top and walked along the short 
turf they were conscious of a sense of exhilaration. Lucy made 
no visible effort to detach Lawrence, but she put forth all her 
powers of entertainment. She seemed to be largely mixed up with 
the pleasantness of things. And, beyond a doubt, it was a very 
delightful world up there to those who cared for the song of larks, 
for the glitter of broad waters, for a glorious depth of blue, with 
delicate drifting clouds. Agnes ran and danced over the grass; 
until now Lawrence had never known she could be so gay. 
Presently Miss Ellison dropped a little behind with Norma. 

“T have just had a great surprise,” she said. “I have suddenly 
remembered that I am fifty-five instead of twenty. Do you know 
that the discovery has really given me a shock?” 

“Tf I,” said Norma, “found out the same fact, I think I should 
be neither shocked nor surprised.” 

Miss Ellison shook her head. 

“That shows,” she answered, “how foolish you are, and how 
young! You often strike me as the youngest person of my 
acquaintance.” 

Mrs. Winyeatt flushed impatiently. 

“You have said something of the sort before, and I cannot tell 
why! It is not like you.” 

“Never mind, my dear. You must hear the truth now and 
then ; you must consent to an occasional mockery from those who 
are ready enough to pretend with you sometimes. We, who are 
well down the hill, find it a pleasant farce to listen to those just 
clambering up to the top, when they call after us that they are 
close on our heels, Only all the while they know, and we know, 
that it 7s a farce. You are exactly twenty-two years younger 
than I am.” 

“Oh, years!” 

“It’s a stupid way of reckoning, I'll allow; but there it is, and 
I don’t know that there is anything so mathematical to be put in 
place of it. And after all, it’s well to have something fixed to 
balance our ideas; otherwise, between your feeling yourself so 
old, and my feeling you so young, we should never know where 
we were.” 

“It is absurd of you!” said Norma, still impatiently. “ What 
do I say or do to give an idea of youth?” 

“Why, that’s the very point!” cried Miss Ellison quaintly. 
She changed the subject in a measure—or rather the object. 
“There’s Lucy for another contradiction. I am sure she would 
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tell you she felt as young as Agnes, and yet she’s as old as 
Methusaleh. When I’m listening to her with all the respect one 
should pay to one’s elders, I suddenly remember her years, and 
recover myself again.” 

“T think you are rather unkind to Lucy,” said Norma gravely. 

“Perhaps. Recollect that I am often a good deal overawed. 
But, indeed, I do not think your accusation quite just. I don’t 
profess to like her, but I give you my word that I admire her 
very much. Diplomacy has always a fascination for me. Now, 
why was I brought with you to-day ?” 

Mrs. Winyeatt looked at her in dismay. 

“Why ?—what do you mean?” she faltered. 

“Oh,” returned Miss Ellison, laughing, ‘ there’s a reason some- 
where, of course. That’s a part of the entertainment. I dare say 
it’s the most harmless of reasons—and, indeed, I begin to think I 
know what it is—but I don’t see why we should be defrauded of 
the amusement of seeing it at work. Do you?” As Norma was 
silent, she went on questioning. ‘Mr. Lawrence is an old friend 
of yours, is he not? ” 

“ He was an old friend of Paul’s,” said Mrs. Winyeatt, without 
lifting her eyes. 

“ But a new one of Lucy’s ?” 

“Yes, a new one of Lucy’s,” Norma assented, looking at her‘in 
surprise. Then a light came into her eyes. “Oh!” she cried, 
“do you think that would be possible?” 


“T don’t think about it. I am only wondering what Lucy 
thinks.” 


“ Nothing, then!” 

Miss Ellison shook her head. 

“My dear Norma, you are not a very acute discerner. Or, if 
you are by nature, you’ve learnt the lesson of persistently shut- 
ting your eyes when you feel the impulse to look. In this case I 
take the more delight in forcing them open, because it is Lucy’s 
care which has provided me for your companion. One doesn’t mind 
being a passive instrument, but it rather sets one on one’s mettle, 
at the same time, to prove that one might be something else.” 

Norma did not appear to be listening to this explanation. She 
walked silently on for a while, then turned to her companion. 

“TI hope, I do hope, it may be as you imagine,” she said very 
earnestly. 

“You would like it ?” 

“How could I helpit? And Paul would have been so pleased !” 

“ But, mind you, 1 am only regarding it from one point of view. 
Mr. Lawrence may be very well able to take care of himself.” 
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Norma took no notice of this shaft; she was still considering. 

“T think I was rather stupid not to suspect,” she said presently. 
“ When one begins to consider it, why should he have stayed on 
here? It isn’t the sort of place he would naturally like. And 
then Lucy is so very popular and attractive!” 

“ Well, what will you do?” 

“Do? Ishall do nothing. I can only be glad.” 

‘Don’t be too glad,” ventured Miss Ellison. 

“Why? What do you mean?” 

“ First, because there’s no unmixed good; and secondly, because, 
after all, we haven’t an idea what are his feelings in the matter.” 

“ But you will admit that his staying means something ? ” 

“Oh, his staying means that he wishes to stay, no doubt.” 

“‘ Well?” said Norma, turning upon her a satisfied look. 

Miss Ellison did not know what to say next. She felt as if she 
would have been more prudent if she had abstained from saying 
so much. 

“Well,” she answered slowly. “He probably liked meetiag 
with an old friend.” 

“Yes,” Norma allowed frankly, “that was no doubt his first 
inducement.” 

Miss Ellison glanced at her. 

“Don’t take my idle talk too seriously,” she said, “or I shall 
feel that I may have done a mischief.” 

“But you couldn’t,” replied the other; “ you could only have 
done a mischief if I had set myself against it; and I am not likely 
to do that, am 1?” 

“No,” said Miss Ellison slowly, “no. You are not likely to do 
that.” 

“Then there is no possible harm.” 

To this, however, her companion made no answer. She was 
looking before her at Lucy and Mr. Lawrence, who had paused 
under a low bank and were waiting for them. As they came up 
Lucy was speaking with great animation, and Miss Ellison was 
obliged to confess that she looked exceedingly pretty. Perhaps 
it is a truism to remark that she always looked prettiest when she 
was pleased; but at any rate there was now a considerable amount 
of piquancy in her face, and her complexion was as delicately fresh 
as a rose-leaf. Prettiness is a charming sight, and it was a little 
ungrateful of Miss Ellison to glance at Lawrence with some 
displeasure. 

“T suppose, because he is a man, and likes to feel that it is put 
out for him,” she reflected contemptnously, “ that all this vivacity 
pleases him. Well, let him marry her, and take her away!” 
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“ “Myr. Lawrence is a very obliging person,” Lucy was saying. 
“He does his best to respond to our. little efforts for his amuse- 
ment without fencing himself round with all the better things he 
has seen. Aren’t you grateful to him, Norma? I am.” 

“Of course she is,” interposed Lawrence. “Isn’t it human 
nature to heap kindnesses upon people, and then be eternally 
thankful ever after? Miss Ellison, won’t you let me earn your 
gratitude in scme such way?” 

But though he spoke in this light fashion to Miss Ellison, he 
looked at Norma, and somehow there was that in his look which 
startled the former lady. 

*“T do believe,” she reflected, “ that he’s a wiser man than I 
thought, and that Lucy has nothing to do with it, after all. And 
I’m sorry I said that to Norma, because I may have set her on an 
entirely wrong tack,” she ended with a sigh. “ Well, he must 
get it right again—he has no right to throw dust in our eyes.” 


Cuarter IY. 


* And who could blame the generous weakness 
Which, only to thyself unjust, 
So overprized the worth of others, 
And dwarfed thy own with self-distrust ? ”—Whittier. 


THERE is no accounting for sensations, especially for the sensations 
of aman in love. In that walk over the hilltop, Lawrence had 
apparently devoted himself to Lucy, yet he was under the un- 
authorised impression that he had somehow grown nearer to 
Norma. The only way of accounting for this delusion is that his 
mind was gradually more and more possessed by her image; it 
seemed a palpable fact which no one could mistake, and he only 
thought of Lucy as of some one, something, belonging to Norma. 
Sometimes, indeed, a momentary jar was produced, but he was not 
moody enough himself to fasten upon trivialities; and if they 
thrust themselves upon him, he treated them—in a woman—as a 
feminine peculiarity which required forbearance, and in a man as 
a reason for falling back from closer acquaintance. 

He was, however, old enough to be aware of and to value greatly 
his present feelings of happy enjoyment. Nothing of late years 
had seemed strong enough to arouse it ; and when such a feeling 
has become a memory, to find it suddenly revivified is to taste it 
with quite an added delight. It had grown up, too, very simply 
and unsought. Nothing had been farther from his thoughts when 
he stepped up the narrow gangway and on to the pier, than that 
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anything in the place could prove attractive. The instant he saw 
Mrs. Winyeatt a certain satisfaction seized him ; it seemed almost 
as if her figure had all these years lain hidden in his heart, 
waiting to reveal itself, and yet the notion was preposterous. So, 
too, was the feeling that these summer days would last for ever, 
each only growing fairer than the last; and yet, and yet again, 
that such a feeling could exist was in itself an intoxicating return 
of what had seemed no longer possible. He had never felt old, 
or thought of himself as verging upon middle age, but now he 
was sure that he was still splendidly young. Nor was he visited 
by many serious misgivings as to Norma. Perhaps he had not 
yet reached that stage, perhaps the evident friendliness with 
which she had received him, carried encouragement; it is certain 
that he did not lay his reception so completely as she imagined to 
the fact of his having been Paul’s friend—he made it a much 
more personal affair; and the remembrance that he had ever 
blamed her, which she imagined to be always present with him, 
now seemed to him to belong to nothing except youthful 
priggishness. 

Miss Ellison’s somewhat indiscreet remarks, if they did some- 
thing towards injuring George Lawrence’s prospects, had at first 
the effect of improving his position. Norma was anxious, almost 
feverishly anxious, to do all that she could for Lucy; and she told 
herself that as these heart searchings of Lucy’s, which were the 
cause of much scrupulous upbraiding of her own conscience, gave 
the requisite opportunity, which otherwise might have been 
lacking, it was her duty to second them by all the encouragement 
in her power. Yielding so far, it did not seem consistent to throw 
cold water upon Lawrence’s unblushing endeavours to draw out 
her interest. She supposed that he found it more easy and natural 
when she allowed herself to be included in the circle; she had 
been conscious before that her placing herself so decidedly on the 
outside, created a sort of stiffness, though perhaps she had felt 
this more than the others. But at any rate, the yielding, so far 
as it went, gave her intense pleasure. The interests she had so 
long crushed down, leapt triumphantly from their prison; and 
although she never made a remark unless in answer to a direct 
question from Lawrence, she no longer tried to prevent herself 
from listening, and her keen apprehension responded to or com- 
bated his theories with a new and delightful sense of freedom. 

He was clever enough to place himself always where he could 
see her. Besides her beauty, she had that rare and irresistible 
charm of fascination which cannot be described by words, and he 
found an intense pleasure in watching her movements, the turn 
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of her head, the light which stole into her eyes. He did not allow 
himself to confuse her by letting her see the object for which he 
had chosen his position, and as nothing was farther from her 
thoughts, she made no discoveries; but he cared not a farthing 
how far Lucy penetrated; he believed, indeed, that she could not 
be blind to what he felt so strongly, and he flattered himself that 
he had her good wishes. One day he ventured on what he himself 
considered rather a bold step; he produced a very beautiful 
photograph which bore to him such an unmistakable likeness to 
Norma, that he had for days been longing to compare it with her 
living self. Now that he could do this, it seemed to him that the 
resemblance was extraordinary. He laid it before her. 

“Who is this?” she asked, taking it up. 

He named the painter, and added, “It is the most beautiful 
face I know.” 

“It is beautiful, I suppose,” she assented slowly; “but I 
should like it better if it were more restful, less impetuous. This 
poor thing would always be making mistakes.” 

“Her mistakes would be enchanting,” said Lawrence hardily. 
“Do you see a likeness to any one you know?” 

Norma held ita little from her, and then returned it toa nearer 
view. ‘ No,” she said at last. 

“Let me look,” said Lucy, stretching over; “I always see 
likenesses.” The next moment her face changed. “ Likeness? 
No,” she said coldly. 

Lawrence was disappointed. It was so plain to him, that he 
never doubted that Lucy would at once comprehend ; perhaps he 
had a lurking desire that she should have proclaimed aloud what 
he could scarcely point out himself. 

“TI see it strongly,” he remarked, “ but there’s no accounting 
for the different manner in which these things strike people.” 

“Then it is some one we all know?” said Mrs. Winyeatt 
questioningly. 

“Ah, I am not sure that you have ever seen her,” answered 
Lawrence carelessly. He possessed himself again of the 
photograph. 

“That explains it,” said Lucy, appropriating the remark. He 
did not contradict her, and she went on— Otherwise I was just 
wondering if you could mean Janet Somerville.” 

“ Hardly.” 

Something in the girl’s manner provoked Lawrence. It did not 
seem to him that any one could fail to see the resemblance; and 
to suppose that he could have had Janet Somerville in his mind 
was almost offensive. Lucy gave him a quick look. “ Anyway, 
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Mr. Lawrence,” she said, “I am glad to have seen your 
ideal.” 

“ Did I say so much as that ?” 

“You said it was the most beautiful face you knew.” 

“ And don’t you say the same?” 

“No. You shouldn’t accuse me of being so absolutely devoid 
of every spark of originality. Honestly, I don’t call her very 
beautiful, and I am convinced that she could be very obstinate.” 

George Lawrence smiled. 

“Let her be what she likes,” he said warmly, “I stick to my 
opinion. There’s another type for you,” he added, putting down 
a second picture before her. “ Does that suit you better?” 

The talk that day did not seem to run as easily as usual. 
Lawrence was abstracted, Lucy wore a somewhat injured look. 
Norma noticed the constraint, and was sorry for it. Presently 
she laid down her work. 

“To-morrow is Agnes’ birthday,” she said ; “ what shall we do 
with ourselves ? ” 

“Let us go to Calais,” returned Lucy, throwing an air of 
resigned impossibility about the suggestion. 

Norma did not immediately answer. Then she quietly said, 
“Very well.” 

“Did you really mean it?” cried the girl, jumping up and 
rushing at her. ‘Norma, I never believed you would consent! 
Oh, this is charming, delightful !” 

Lawrence began to laugh. “Has this been the secret longing 
of your life, Miss Winyeatt ? ” 

“Yes; you may laugh, but it has, and Norma would not go. I 
have been with some people, but it is so difficult to find any one 
who will take the trouble just to cross and come back again. 
Don’t, don’t say anything against it!” 

“Trust me. Not if all possible pangs of sea-sickness stood in 
the way.” 

“They don’t! Iam sure you are never ill?” 

He only laughed and glanced at Mrs, Winyeatt. Lucy’s delight 
seemed so fresh and unaffected that he found it very pleasant, but 
something in Norma’s face was unsympathetic ; she seemed to be 
on the point of speaking, and then to check herself. It did not 
affect her sister-in-law. 

“You are our good genius, Mr. Lawrence,” she exclaimed. 
“Tam sure that it is your being here which has made Norma 
consent. Agnes and I might have begged and prayed in vain for 
anything so charming, though it is her birthday.” 

“Agnes may not think it charming,” said Norma quickly. 
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“Oh, Norma, don’t be depressing!” 

“If you are afraid of the weather, Mrs. Winyeatt,” put in 
Lawrence, “I think the chances are that the sea will be on the 
best of terms with everybody. Look at it now.” 

He could not understand this little want of sympathy on her 
part; but whatever it was, she put it aside. 

“Well, we will go by the early boat.” 

“ There is Agnes; I must tell her!” cried Lucy enthusiastically. 

Agnes came in, grave and doubtful; but her eyes sparkled a 
little when she heard the project. 

“Shall you like it ?” asked her mother. 

“We can buy chocolate caramels,” put in Lucy under her breath. 

“ Yes,” said the child after a moment’s deliberation. She went 
and stood by Lawrence, who had his hand upon the photograph, 
drew it from him, and looked from it to her mother and back 
again. 

“Well?” he asked, enjoying her perplexity. 

“Ts it mamma?” she hesitated. 

“Ts it like her?” 

“Yes, of course. Only it isn’t her.” 

“She,” corrected Norma. “ Which has Agnes picked out as my 
likeness? Oh, that!” She laughed with frank unconsciousness. 
“You have wonderful ideas of your mother, Agnes!” 

“She has good eyes,” said Lawrence quietly. 

“A good child’s imagination, you should say. All the people 
she loves, she idealises.” 

Something perhaps in Lawrence’s expression made her break off 
suddenly. She got up and went to the window, and Lawrence 
began to gather his possessions together. He made some feeble 
jest about going out to bespeak a fine crossing, but Mrs. Winyeatt 
gave no sign of having heard, nor did she, as he had hoped, 
volunteer an invitation for that evening. He was seized with a 
misgiving that the photograph episode had offended her; at any 
rate, a barrier seemed to have sprung up. Yet inspite of his fears 
he felt something approaching to triumph that she should have 
been forced to understand ; and as he walked down to the harbours, 
with their picturesque crowd of shipping, he said to himself that 
things had fallen out precisely as he desired. 

Left to themselves, the two women were at first silent. Norma 
remained standing by the window. Lucy sat down again and took 
up a book. As Agnes passed on her way to the door, she put out 
her hand and stopped her gaily. 


“ You might say something to me, Agnes, for getting you such 
a good birthday to-morrow.” 
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“Did you do it for me?” demanded the little girl, looking at 
her with her large grave eyes. 

“* What a little unbeliever you are!” laughed Lucy. “I assure 
you everything hinges on your birthday. Don’t put it off!” 

As the child closed the door, Norma came to the table and stood 
near her sister-in-law, who kept her eyes on her book. 

“Why did you say that, Lucy?” she asked in a low voice. 

The other looked up quickly. 

“My dear, you startle one with your solemn questions! Mayn’t 
I tell Agnes not to put off her birthday ?” 

“ You know it wasn’t that.” 

“ What was it then ?” 

“You made her think it was for her pleasure you suggested 
going to-morrow.” 

“ Well, and wasn’t it ?” 

“Oh!” said Norma, impatiently turning away. She came back 
again as if by an effort. “And you know you have been more 
often than you allowed Mr. Lawrence to believe.” 

“ Ah, now I know!” said the girl, with a laugh. “ You are 
afraid he will think you a tyrant!” The next moment she sprang 
up and kissed Norma. ‘“No,no!” she cried, penitently, “ that 
isn’t a bit true; he never can think you anything but what you 
are, the dearest, best I hate myself! Only, you see, Norma,” 
she went on, coaxingly—“ or if you don’t see, it is because you 
don’t understand these things—that when, when a girl thinks a 
man likes her, it’s a dreadful temptation to put forward the best 
side of oneself. If I’m not so very unselfish, I should like him to 
think me so. And a man—such a man as Mr. Lawrence—is 
always delighted that a girl should be easily pleased, particularly 
delighted when he is not easily pleased himself. He considers it 
a proof of amiability, of simplicity. Now, Norma, I have spoken 
quite frankly. You may think it very shocking, but I owe it to 
you.’ 

Lucy wore indeed an air of extremest candour; it was Mrs. 
Winyeatt who looked troubled and doubtful. She even grew a 
little pale, and her eyes sank before Lucy’s gaze. 

“T did not know you felt like this,” she said at last ina low 
voice. 

“My dear, you never did see very quickly.” 

There was a touch of contempt in the tone, but Norma did not 
heed it. 

“ Has he said anything to make you think he cares ?” 

“Ah,” returned Lucy coolly, “that’s asking me to confide a 
good deal.” 
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There was a pause. 

“Yes,” said Norma gravely ; “but it seems to me that a good 
deal hangs upon it.” . 

“Tell me first. Has the idea never presented itself to you 
before ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How long ago?” 

“That day on the cliffs. Miss Ellison said something—she said 
she thought it possible,” Norma answered reluctantly. 

Lucy’s eyes brightened triumphantly. 

“There, then! Im sorry if you don’t like it.” 

Norma turned upon her with unmistakable amazement. 

“Not like it, Lucy! You must know that I should like any- 
thing which brought you happiness.” 

“ That’s very nice of you,” said the girl calmly; “ you are very 
nice, Norma, as I have always felt—but then, you must leave me 
alone. You want to know whether he has said anything? Well, 
he hasn’t—exactly. If he had, I shouldn’t require these prelimi- 
naries. Only, you see, there are ways of letting one know without 
words.” 

“And,” said Mrs. Winyeatt slowly, “ you are satisfied that— 
that re 

She paused, but Lucy answered as if the question had been 
completed— 

“No, Iam not satisfied. I should think you might understand 
so much from what I have said. Of course, I should be extremely 
glad if I could tell you that he had spoken out clearly and un- 
mistakably ; all that I can say is that I think he will.” 

Norma had moved restlessly away, now she came back. 

“Lucy,” she said, laying her hand on the girl’s shoulder, “ at 
any rate you know your own feelings — are you sure you love 
him?” 

“T shall wait to answer that question until he has asked it,” 
answered the girl witha light laugh. “And I will give you 
another. Isit judicious to waste one’s feelings before one is certain 
of his?” 

“ Oh—judicious!” cried Norma, staring at her. 

“Let me point out to you,” Lucy went gravely on, “that that 
is the sort of thing you ought to be saying to me. You are 
dreadfully particular and strait-laced about some things, but, my 
dear, directly anything serious presents itself, you are as wildly 
romantic as—as”—she broke into a laugh,—‘‘no, I don’t know 
any one with whom to compare you; you are the most romantic 
person of my acquaintance.” 
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Norma would not smile. 

“Tf I could only be sure—” she said. 

“Of what?” 

“__Of your really caring. Let me say something, Lucy.” 

“Something disagreeable, you should add. That’s what 
people always mean after such a preamble. However—say on!” 

“T do not wish it to be disagreeable,” Norma answered quietly. 
‘I think you will own yourself that you like to make people care 
about you—men and women, I mean. It gives you a sense of 
power, which you enjoy.” 

“ Perhaps,” returned Lucy, with an air of extreme candour. 

“Is that what is urging you now? Is it only love of 
conquest ?” 

“Would that be more shocking than losing my heart before I 
know whether he cares to have it ?” 

She had the advantage of being cool and collected, while Norma 
was evidently stirred by feeling. 

“Oh,” she cried passionately, “I do not believe you have a 
heart!” 

“You might leave that to him to determine,” retorted Lucy 
loftily. ‘My own impression is that I have as much as other 
people ; and if we married, I dare say we should at least get on 
as well as you and Paul.” 

There was a silence. When Norma broke it, it was in a low 
changed voice. 

“You are right,” she said; “I had no right to say what I did.” 

“No,” said Lucy emphatically. And by way of improving her 
position she continued—* You often imply, Norma, that I don’t 
offer you confidences. I can’t say that I think your way of 
receiving them is very encouraging.” 

“T am sorry,” said the elder woman with an effort. “I did 
not mean to be unsympathetic, I don’t think I should be if 
only I—I really felt there was anything with which to sympathise.” 

“Well, that’s what we both want; that’s what I hope you will 
have by-and-by.” 

“T wonder why you said anything to me?” exclaimed Norma 
suddenly. 

For the first time Lucy showed a slight embarrassment. Then 
she answered quickly enough— 

“T don’t want you to throw cold water or to interfere with my 
plans, that’s all. It is difficult enough to do everything for 
oneself, without your sitting by with a disapproving face. He 
has a great respect for you, and if he fancied you did not approve 
of anything I said or did——” 
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“Why should I disapprove ? ” 

“Why, indeed! You ought to be very glad to get rid of me.” 

“No, no—don’t say that!” exclaimed Norma with a rush of 
remorse. 

“ Of course I’ve no claim on you,” Lucy continued, unheeding ; 
“T’m only Paul’s sister.” 

“Lucy!” 

“Qh,” persisted the girl, “it’s much better to look these things 
straight in the face. You mean to be kind, Norma, but it’s not 
the same as a blood relationship. Your feelings for me are not 
like your feelings for Bessie, for instance; it stands to nature 
that they can’t be; and of course I know it, and of course it is not 
very pleasant to me to be dependent. I should be exceedingly 
thankful to have a home of my own; and I tell you frankly that I 
hope you will not stand in my way.” 

Every word of this speech, which was uttered slowly and 
i i seemed to cut Norma with a lash. Only Paul’s sister! 
Only ! 

“Don’t speak like that, Lucy—you will kill me!” she cried 
impulsively. ‘How can you talk of being dependent, or as if you 
weren’t welcome! Don’t you know that my one wish is that this 
should be your home—yours in the fullest sense? Can you 
suppose that I grudge you anything ?” 

“You mustn’t grudge me Mr. Lawrence, then,” said Lucy 
composedly. 

Norma drew back sharply, roused to resentment. 

“You speak very strangely,” she said. 

“He isn’t in love with me yet,’ the girl went on, unheeding, 
“perhaps he is just as nearly being in love with you.” She began 
to laugh as Norma turned a startled face upon her. “My dear, 
that is not an impossibility, whatever you may suppose. At the 
same time, it would be a pity and a loss, because you don’t 
mean to marry again, and he would have all his pains for nothing. 


Don’t you see? It might be pleasant, but it would be a real 
waste.” 


Norma stood facing her. 

“Why do you say all this to me?” she asked again coldly. 

“Simply because I think we had better understand each 
other. You cannot complain that I have not told you everything.” 

“Oh I wish you hadn’t, I wish you hadn't!” cried Mrs. 
Winyeatt. Lucy looked at her with a smile of compassion. 

“Tt is not romantic enough to please you, is it? Never mind, 
the romance may come afterwards.” 

“You do not even pretend to like him!” 
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“Oh yes, Ido. I like him better than most people.” 

“Ah, he is worth more than that!” exclaimed Norma im- 
pulsively, and Lucy’s smile changed a little curiously. 

“You take it very much to heart, Norma! I wonder why ?” 

“ How can I help taking it to heart ?” 

“On my account, or—his?” 

But if she hoped to disconcert her sister-in-law, she failed. 
Norma answered her frankly and at once. 

“On both. He was Paul’s friend, and you are Paul’s sister ; 
and don’t you suppose it hurts me to think of your wishing to 
marry him without love, and only because you don’t feel at home 
with me, and—you talk of being dependent? Haven't I always 
treated you as a sister ?” 

“You have tried, but—we are not sisters,” said Lucy, with a 
hard little smile. Then she suddenly jumped up. ‘ What geese 
we are to talk like this! Don’t worry yourself, ’m not pretend- 
ing that you beat or ill-use me; on the contrary, you're as good 
as gold, and I’m extremely fond of you. Only we can’t go on for 
ever as we are, and I must look out for myself; moreover, you and 
I are different natures. I have told you already that you are far 
more romantic than I am, and that we don’t see things in the 
same light. All the same, if it is any consolation to you, I 
promise not to kidnap Mr. Lawrence. He will choose for himself. 
Do tell me. Is that a consolation to you? Do you really feel 
called upon to protect him ?” : 

Norma’s cheeks burned for an hour after this interview; some 
of Lucy’s small shafts had struck home. What, indeed, had she 
to do with George Lawrence? She told herself again and again 
that it was Lucy’s conduct which had disturbed her ; that it had 
shocked her to find the girl deliberately trying to enchain him, 
without even the excuse of strong affection, and it was quite 
certain that Norma’s proud spirit would at any time have revolted 
against such a course. But, if she were proud, she was also trans- 
parently true; she never tried to deceive herself, and when she 
made discoveries they were faced without flinching. Why, when 
the girl had spoken of the possibilities of George Lawrence being 
in love with her—Norma Winyeatt—had her heart leapt up, and 
the blood tingled in her veins? It tingled now for shame when 
she remembered it. What did it mean? She had thought of 
herself as Paul’s, entirely and for ever; she had welcomed Mr. 
Lawrence as his friend, if her own judge; she had believed her- 


self to have Lucy’s welfare deeply at heart, and this—this was the 
outcome of it all! 
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“An open foe may prove a curse, 
But a pretended friend is worse.”—Gay. 


Wuen Lawrence strolled round to Mrs. Winyeatt’s house the next 
morning, it was with the comfortable assurance that their crossing 
would have all the advantages which weather could provide. The 
sea was of a fresh and exquisite blue, and a favouring wind was 
bringing quite a cloud of white canvas down channel. The sun was 
hot, but there was no fierceness in his rays. Altogether it was a 
cheering and inspiriting day, and in spite of a letter which he 
carried in his pocket, and which was not, it must be owned, of a 
cheerful nature, Lawrence was conscious of the same access of light- 
heartedness which had made itself felt ever since the day he landed. 
It was too agreeable to be analysed. He accepted it with enough 
wonder to avoid digging at its roots to discover the reason of its 
existence. He was, however, conscious that it related to Norma, 
and began, rash man, to desire that it should be turned into a 
lasting possession. The little incident of the photograph must, he 
felt sure, have opened her eyes to his feelings, so that he might 
now advance more freely; and he quickened his steps at the 
thought, which carried with it an inward prevision of triumph. 
He ran up the stairs, taking two at a time, and almost falling over 
Agnes, who rushed out of a room in an unusual condition of 
excitement. 

“Oh,” she said, giving a jump of delight, “isn’t it lovely! Is 
it time to start ?” 

“There’s time enough for you to unfasten this parcel, and see if 
it’s the sort of thing you care should give you good wishes,” said 
Lawrence. He left her rapturously happy on her knees before a 
settee, and was shown into the drawing-room, which, to his disgust, 
appeared full of people. Lucy disengaged herself from the others, 
and Norma, who had her back turned and did not at once move, 
hated herself for being irritably conscious of Lucy’s little air of 
appropriation with which she welcomed the new-comer. She 
punished herself by resolutely talking to Colonel Somerville, until 
Lawrence deliberately made his way round to her. 

“T'm a little afraid of you, you're so barricaded,” he said; “in 
fact the room is rather unexpectedly alarming. Are we all 
going ?” 

“A good many, I think,” returned Mrs. Winyeatt carelessly. 

Colonel Somerville had moved away; Lucy, who had followed 
Lawrence, made a face of disgust. 
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“Do scold Norma! It’s her doing. I wanted to have kept it 
to ourselves.” 

* You ” began her sister-in-law, and stopped abruptly. 
She had been going to say that Lucy had asked Isabel Somerville. 
“T thought we might have found it rather dull if we had been 
quite alone. I am sorry if you do not like it,” she added. 

‘‘ Oh, I—I like anything, so long as you don’t leave me behind !” 
said Lawrence cheerfully. 

He had been momentarily vexed, but, after all, it did not 
matter. He shcok hands with Miss Ellison, who, he found, was 
to be one of the party, and a young Mr. Rose was introduced to 
him, and then it was time to go down to the pier. Norma 
lingered for a moment to call Agnes, and Lawrence lingered too ; 
he intended on that day to seize or make opportunities without 
hesitation. Agnes threw him a grateful glance and caught her 
mother’s arm. 

“What do you think Mr. Lawrence has brought me?” she 
demanded. “Guess. But you'll never be right.” 

“ Then I give up at once,” said Norma, hurrying on. 

“T wish you'd try, though. Well, it’s the most beautiful little 
musical- box ! ” 

Lawrence glanced at Mrs. Winyeatt. He had heard her say 
once that she was fond of musical-boxes, and it must be owned 
his present had had more to do with her than with Agnes. She 
kept her head turned away, and said coldly— 

“T am sorry that Mr. Lawrence should have given you such a 
valuable present.” 

He was chilled, more by the tone than the words. 

“T assure you, it’s a very trifling affair,” he said eagerly ; “ you 
don’t really object, I hope, to my trying to find something which 
should please Agnes?” 

She had walked so quickly that they had overtaken the others ; 
some one made a remark and she said no more. Colonel Somer- 
ville and his eldest daughter were not to be of the party, though 
they went down to see them on board ; they had a choice of seats 
before the London trains came in, and established themselves 
comfortably. Lawrence had resolved to get a seat next to Mrs. 
Winyeatt, and he was a man who generally carried out his 
resolutions. This time, however, he was baffled, for after he had, 
as he thought, secured his point, Norma deliberately rose and 
asked Lucy to change places with her, as there was something she 
wanted to say to Miss Ellison. Lucy was unusually deprecatory. 

“Tm very sorry you should have to put up with me,” she re- 
marked, “It isn’t my fault.” 
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If Lawrence was offered an opportunity, he did not take it; he 
was decidedly in a bad humour. 

“Why on earth are all these people here?” he demanded. 
“They make one feel quite overgrown.” 

“It was a fancy of Norma’s.” 

“Mrs. Winyeatt is not often unreasonable.” Then he began to 
laugh—“I expect it’s I who am unreasonable. The fact is, I 
wanted this to be an especially nice day.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I may not have many more.” 

“ Are you going away?” 

He caught Lucy’s look, which was appealing, almost frightened, 
and it touched him, and made him more ashamed of his ill-humour. 

“It will not be by my own will,” was his answer; “I need 
hardly tell you that; but it is possible that I may have to leave.” 

She made no comment, and only turned away her head; but 
though he was not a vain man, it appeared to him that his words 
had disturbed her a good deal. It swept over him at the same 
moment that much of the enjoyment of his stay had been owing 
to her, and that he had been ungracious in allowing her to see 
that the change of companionship had vexed him. He would 
hardly have let himself go so far, but that he was under the 
impression that his feelings for Norma were patent to all the 
world ; most patent of all, perhaps, to Norma’s sister. No one 
was likely to hear a word that was said. The boat was well on 
her way, groups of chairs were disposed all about the deck, on 
which sat people entrenched with bags and bundles. Next to 
Lucy was Mr. Rose, who had turned his back and was talking with 
all his might to Janet Somerville ; beyond them were Norma and 
Miss Ellison. Lawrence leaned forward and said earnestly— 

“Believe me, I sha’n’t soon forget the good time you have 
given me here.” 

“ You mean ”—she said, without turning—* that you are going 
to bring everything to an end?” 

Something in the words took him a little by surprise. 

“Only myself, I’m afraid. I shall have to put up with the 
knowledge that all this pleasant life of yours is going cheerfully 
on, while I have shut myself out from it.” 

“ Don’t go,” she said in a low voice. 

His thoughts were filled with one subject. 

“You are very good to care,” he said reflectively. 

“ Don’t go,” she repeated. “These happy times never come a 
second time.” 

“ Sometimes happier ones come in their places,” said Lawrence, 
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with a smile. He was not really discouraged yet, though some- 
thing in the day had disappointed him. 

“Sometimes. You cannot tell,” she said eagerly. “It is wiser 
not to part with what we have.” 

“But philosophy seldom holds its own against nature. 
Philosophy says ‘ Be content’; nature insists that there is some- 
thing better to be had.” 

“Well, for once be a philosopher.” 

Before he answered he glanced round at Mrs. Winyeatt. She 
was leaning forward without speaking; the soft shadow of her 
hat rested upon her upturned face, ali its delicate yet spirited 
curves seemed to be thrown into prominence ; there was a certain 
frank nobility about her, a simple unconsciousness of self, which 
often struck Lawrence, and at this moment swept over him with a 
force which almost made him giddy. 

“No,” he said, as much to himself as to Lucy, “no. Philosophy 
is not for me.” 


“Then,” she said with a ring of sharpness in her tone, “you 
mean to go?” 

“To go?” he repeated in some bewilderment ; “to go? Oh, I 
beg your pardon, I see! I’m afraid my train of fancy had led me 
off some way from where I began. My going has nothing to do 
with that fine renunciation of philosophy in which I have just 
indulged ; it’s only likely to turn out a matter of necessity, and a 
disagreeable matter, too.” 


“You are tired of us all, that’s the matter,” returned the girl 
petulantly. 

“That is it, of course,” he said, with an easy smile. 

“And you will never come back?” 

“T shall count the hours until Iam here again,” he replied 
with sudden vigour. 

There was a pause. So calm was the sea that scarcely any 
motion was perceptible on board the boat; people walked about, 
or leaned over the side, looking at the clear bottle-green waters. 
The steward came and asked for their tickets. Janet Somerville 
and Mr. Rose got up and went on the upper deck, and the seats 
between Mrs. Winyeatt and Lucy being empty, Lucy stretched 
herself lazily back. 

“Norma,” she said gaily, “come and be sociable!” 

Norma with a smile shook her head. 

“ By-and-by,” she answered. “ Miss Ellison and I have a great 
deal of business to get through.” 


Lawrence, who had leaned forward, dropped back discontentedly. 
Lucy glanced at him. 
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“T want to ask you a question,” she said quietly, and she 
managed as shespoke to lay all her vivacity on one side. “I want 
to ask you a question about—Norma.” 

“Well?” he said shortly. 

“When you knew her before, when Paul was alive—you never 
say much about those days—but was she the same person that she 
is now ?” 

George Lawrence hesitated. 

“In what way ?” he asked. 

“ Well, was she so much taken up with good works and things ? 
You can see for yourself that she cares for nothing else now; if 
she can talk to Miss Ellison—who is the best creature in the world, 
though she doesn’t like me—she is perfectly content. You will 
find that they are now full swing about the Coal or the Blanket 


Club, or something of the sort, and you see I can’t pull Norma out 
of it. Was it the same then?” 


“ Hardly—in Rome.” 

“ Ah, and that is why I find it so difficult to conceive of Norma 
in Rome. I never can believe that she cared for the things she 
found there.” 

“T should have said she cared more than most people.” 

“Tt is perfectly amazing!” exclaimed Lucy with a little 
incredulous air. “She does not take the smallest interest now. 
You must have been mistaken.” 

“T think not.” 

“Then what has changed her?” 

“ Might it not have been your brother’s death ?” 

“Paul's death? I wonder if that is really the secret? But 
why, I wonder, why should her mourning for him make her give 
up what she cared for before, as if it were something wrong? It 
is very morbid of Norma.” 

“Yes, it is morbid,” Lawrence assented gravely. 

“Of course,” pursued Lucy calmly, “the shock was terrible, 
and for some reason or other: she always blames herself 
about that time. I don’t know why exactly, but one can 
understand that, and one can also understand that she has re- 
solved never to marry again, although no doubt it is a great 

ity.” 
' She spoke with regret, and as she said the last word, stooped to 
pick up a pencil she had dropped on the side farthest from 
Lawrence. It was not a very long business, yet it seemed to him 
that a length of time had passed before she sat upright again, and 


then what he said did not sound to him exactly what he had 
intended to say. 
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“ Women often make those resolutions.” His voice was steady, 
but slightly hoarse. 

“ And break them? Isuppose they do,” said Lucy meditatively. 
“Norma is very resolute, though—I don’t know—perhaps I may 
be mistaken.” 

Something in this readiness to admit error shook Lawrence 
more effectually than the strongest assertions. He pulled himself 
together enough to answer—“ Who can tell? It’s never safe to 
prognosticate what even those one knows the best will do, life 
has such startling opportunities for upsetting theories;” but his 
heart sank with dismay. He had been building very comfortably 
upon his own theory, which was as hopeful as his nature; but he 
was subject to sudden revulsions, and these words of Lucy’s he 
conceived were uttered in kindly warning. Like other men, he 
believed that women confided absolutely in each other, and who 
should be so completely in Mrs. Winyeatt’s confidence as the 
sister who lived with her? He was staring moodily before him 
when Lucy touched his arm. 

“Here is Calais,” she said timidly. 

Lawrence started up. 

“Why we weren’t near it a minute ago, I vow!” he said with 
alaugh. ‘ Have those young people of ours lost themselves? I 
must go and look them up.” 

“Don’t speak too seriously,” said Lucy. 

“Oh, not I! I’m not their chaperon. Mrs. Winyeatt has charge 
of all our manners.” 

He went off, found the delinquents, and brought them back with 
a jest. By this time the greater part of the encumbered crowd 
had struggled up the gangway and were hurrying off to their 
trains or the buffet. Lucy and Norma had not been able to resist 
the fascination of pushing forward with the rest ; they were now 
standing waiting on the pier. Lucy began at once in a low voice— 

“Thank you, Norma, for managing so kindly. You gave mea 
charming opportunity.” 

“T had no thought of—managing,” said Norma coldly. 

“Well, my dear, it was all I wanted; please go on in the same 
way, whatever you like to call it.” 

The other hesitated, looking down and tracing the black timbers 
with her foot. 

“ Did—did your opportunity prove successful then?” she asked 
indifferently at last. 

“ Quite as much so as I expected. It enabled me to say one or 
two things. I told him,” she went on with a smile, “that I did 
not think you would ever marry again.” 
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“Why should you discuss me?” Norma’s voice had an angry 
ring in it. 

“Was it wrong?” inquired Lucy innocently. “Don’t be 
angry; I said I wasn’t sure; and you see, I tell you at once what 
I said, in order that you may repair any mischief.” 

“What do you suppose I should do? Am I to enter on the 
subject with Mr. Lawrence ? ” 

“Oh, I could easily say I was mistaken. Was it a mistake? ” 

“Lucy!” cried Norma vehemently. She felt hot, ashamed, 
insulted. It was quite true that she meant never to marry again, 
but to have the matter discussed, to have her sister-in-law calmly 
answering for her, that it should be George Lawrence, George 
Lawrence of all men, with whom such a conversation had been 
held, was certainly unbearable. For once, it appeared as if she were 
really suffering from over-frankness on Lucy’s part—the knowing 
what had been said seemed to inflict a double sting. She was 
sure that she wished for Lucy’s happiness, that she would be glad 
to see her Lawrence’s wife, but the help which had been extracted 
from her was palpably unfair, it was almost indelicate; it should 
never have been said to him, and it should never have been 
repeated to her. But she could say no more, for Miss Ellison and 
Agnes, who had wandered away on the pier, rejoined them, and 
the three others stepped off the gangway at the same moment. 
Janet was beginning apologies when Norma stopped her. 

“ Now that we are here, what are we to do?” she demanded. 

“Get out of this, and go to a restaurant for luncheon,” sug- 
gested Lawrence. “One can’t achieve anything more original in 
the high-road of civilisation. Afterwards we can walk, drive—do 
what you like. That is settled. Now let us enjoy ourselves. 
Mrs. Winyeatt, let me point out to you these men in blouses— 
there is an old house, with a woman in a white cap looking out 
from between green shutters—there’s a great splash of red car- 
nations hanging over a balcony! Doesn’t everything stir your 
enthusiasm? You may laugh,: you others, but Mrs. Winyeatt 
understands. She is more sensitive to artistic semitones.” 

He was aware that his attempt to break down the barrier which 
had just reared itself was almost a burlesque, but he was 
desperately indifferent. Some sort of indifference had also seized 
Norma, she was unusually pale, but she also laughed and jested. 
Between them they made a sort of comedy for the others; not a 
point in the old gabled picturesque streets but was caught and 
brought forward and made much of. Mr. Lawrence insisted upon 
taking then to a café, instead of an hotel; he conducted them to 
one where great pots of oleanders stood outside, and the little 
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marble-topped tables were shaded by a large awning. The 
resources of the little restaurant were not as ample as the waiter 
would have made them believe; but the waiter himself made up 
for any deficiencies, he was so sincerely interested in their well- 
being, he threw himself with such zeal into the question of the 
dishes ! 

Lawrence was doing his best to hold Lucy’s words at arm’s 
length, yet they caught undefended moments and pressed upon 
him with increasing force. They seemed the sudden solution of 
certain withdrawals on Norma’s part, which every now and then 
had hurt him while he had refused to take in their significance. 
He had never doubted that Lucy read his secret—he had not, 
indeed, cared to consider it a secret—but that conviction also led 
him to believe that what she said was meant to let him know that 
there was no hope for him; both women, it was probable, wished 
to spare him the pain of a refusal. As yet he had not reached the 
point of giving up hope. Something more definite was required 
for that; what he did feel was that it would be well for him to 
pause before putting his fortune to the touch, and that if he were 
to do it at once he would probably be the loser. 

As it happened, none of the party had ever stayed at Calais, or 
knew more of it than the little space between the steamer and the 
trains, except Lucy, and she had only a general impression. The 
young waiter, however, gave them intelligent directions, which 
appeared to be based on an intimate acquaintanceship with the 
tastes of each member of the party, and Miss Ellison wished him 
good day with profound respect. She said it was very remarkable 
to reflect how impossible it would be to find his like at so short a 
distance as was implied by one hour’s voyage. 

Norma had kept obstinately close to her friend, in spite of 
Lawrence’s endeavours to draw her away. They wandered 
through narrow streets in which the bright sunshine and the deep 
shadows made effective pictures, and the charm of colour stole out 
in all manner of unexpected places. At a moment when Agnes 
had run on and joined the others, who were in front, in order to 
eall their attention to a much-befrilled poodle, Miss Ellison 
remarked— 

“My dear, I believe that the other day I was a fool.” 

“When, and why?” 

“When I told you that Mr. Lawrence liked Lucy. I am by no 
means so sure of it now.” 

“Oh, but you were right—you are sure to have been right,” 
said Norma feverishly. “Indeed, I haye had more reason to 
think so since you spoke.” 
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“What reason ?” 

“Lucy has said something.” 

“Qh, Lucy! Lucy would be prepared to believe that our friend 
the waiter had lost his heart to her.” 

“ You are not just to Lucy. She is very attractive.” 

“On the contrary, I am quite disposed to admit it, and—to 
wonder. And so Lucy has for once chosen to confide in you. I 
should like to know why.” 

“ Am I such an unlikely person ?” 

“ Well, I don’t think she often does it.” 

“Don’t!” cried Norma imperiously. “What does it matter 
whether she talks to me or not? I have told you that if Mr. 
Lawrence chooses Lucy for his wife, I shall be glad.” 

“ Well,” repeated Miss Ellison coolly, “be glad, by all means. 
I rather like Mr. Lawrence, and so I was only trying to put my- 
self on his side. After all, it is his own concern; he must be left 
to manage his affairs for himself; and the best thing I can wish 
him is that no officious or quixotic person may be drawn on to 
meddle or to mar.” 

If Norma took this hint to herself, she gave no sign. 











